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ARABIC POEMS FROM ANDALUSIA 


LYSANDER KEMP 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 





READING 


What is imprisoned in the page is ransomed by the eye: the 
white by the white and the black by the black. 


Ben Ammar (XI Cent.) 


THE DAWN 

When the first light came and I saw her brush the dew from 
her smooth brow, 

I said to my love, “I fear the sun has discovered our secret.” 

She answered, “Please God that my brother has not!” 


Sahl Ben Malik (XIII Cent.) 


THE WHEAT 
Behold the field of wheat, where the wheatstalks, bent before 
the wind, 


Seem squadrons of cavalry, defeated, bleeding with the 
wounds of the poppies. 


Qadi Iyad (XII Cent.) 


SATIRE 

In your house we attend those perfect evenings of music with 
which you entertain us: 

But those who sing are the flies, those who play the flute are 
the mosquitoes, and the dancers are the fleas. 


Ben Saraf (XI Cent.) 


IN BATTLE 
I remembered Sulayma when the passion of battle was as fiery 
as the passion of my body when I parted from her. 


I thought I saw, among the lances, the tall perfection of her 
beauty, and when they bent toward me I embraced them. 


Abu-l-Hasan Ben al-Qabturnuh (XII Cent.) 








CULTURE IN OUR TOWN 
JACK GARLINGTON 


vo I was A Boy, the humanities and the sciences hadn’t locked 
horns in our prairie village of Sanderson. Most peoplein Sander- 
son lived on what might be called the amoeboid level — groping sub- 
terraneously for their food and engulfing it. They had neither time nor 
thought for anything that wasn’t edible. 

But Thurlow and Miss Effie Satterwhite did. They were our stand- 
ins in the world of culture. Few people in Sanderson had much school- 
ing; thus they still admired it in others; and when people told how 
Thurlow and Miss Effie Satterwhite had B.A. degrees, they used the 
same respectful tone they had when describing the plans for the new 
Methodist church, the railroad trestle east of town, or other marvels: 
of the vicinity. 

Thurlow and Miss Effie were brother and sister, and they taught 
music. I can almost taste Miss Effie’s living room. The piano stood in 
one corner, black and awful, overshadowing some terrified little girl 
punching out the keys to Schubert’s Marche Militaire. Over the piano 
hung a yellowing print of the Parthenon, staring across the room at its 
partner, the interior of the Sistine Chapel. Over the bench where we 
waited, while Thurlow or Miss Effie finished with the previous lesson, 
there was a bust of Goethe, with something stern and admonitory about 
his chin. It was like the cliff in “Hamlet,” the one that beetles o’er his 
base into the sea — and we little boys huddled on the bench below were 
small and still as pebbles. 

There was a sketch of Leonardo’s somewhere about, and a bookcase 
full of books in Greek or Latin, books with bindings as worn and leath- 
ery as Miss Effie’s cheeks. And somewhere in the room — this I chiefly 
remember — there was a sachet of rue. I didn’t know rue when I saw it, 
and wouldn’t yet, but that was what Miss Effie said it was, and that 
settled things. It was supposed to add freshness to the room, to “purify 
the odors,” as I remember; and while I waited for the little girl to get 
the last three bars of the Marche Militaire right, something inarticulate 
below my collar told me the rue didn’t work. It was a nice idea, I think 
to this day, but it just didn’t work. The air in the Satterwhites’ living 
room wasn’t fresh; the odors weren’t purified. Coming in from the sun- 
scoured prairie was like entering an Egyptian tomb: there was an odor 
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of sanctity, of age, of great things — but there was no freshness. It was, 
in fact, stale. Again to revert to “Hamlet,” it was weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. 

That’s the chief thing I remember about the Satterwhites’ influence, 
when I look back: it was all so unprofitable. Theoretically, it shouldn’t 
have been. They were our only tie with the vast world of the hu- 
manities that does not directly bear on religion (we had the preachers 
for that, of course). Theoretically, they should have funneled it down. 
I rather liked music, and some of the books looked interesting, and if I 
hadn’t felt Goethe’s eye on me I might have crept across the room to 
peek at the Sistine Chapel. 

But I couldn’t. There was that damned rue. The odor paralyzed me; 
it spoke of futility and narrow bounds, of lives restricted to books and 
secondhand prints and the inevitable bounce of the Marche Militaire. 
I wanted to get out. The Satterwhites were so funny: they had mar- 
velous kindness and culture, of course, but they didn’t lead anywhere. 
We boys were always wanting to “be like” our history teacher or our 
Boy Scout leader, but none of us wanted to be like Thurlow or Miss 
Effie. We couldn’t even talk to them. There was a whole world outside 
their windows that we knew about and they didn’t: baseball, and the 
newly-popular radio, and cars so big and shiny that our eyes bugged out, 
and important men lounging around the corner drugstore talking about 
big deals. And then there were girls. 

But the Satterwhites would have none of it. It was all so “vulgar” — 
in Miss Effie’s pronunciation the word was almost obscene — there was 
nothing “uplifting.” Miss Effie never went to a baseball game; they 
didn’t have a radio. When I came in humming a lively tune I’d heard 
the night before, Miss Effie was blasted with horror, and she made me 
spend all afternoon exorcising the tune with Czerny. They didn’t have 
a car, of course, and Thurlow never seemed at home in a conversation 
with any man, much less those on the drugstore corner. And as for 
girls... . 

That’s mixed in with the rue, too. It all fits together. I’m on the 
bench again, Schubert in my ears, Greek and Latin before my eyes, 
Goethe over my head. And I’m supposed to be uplifted. I’m somehow 
not to hear the baseball game outside the window, note the cars passing 
along the street, think about the exciting world around the drugstore 
corner. I’m to think of nothing that is vulgar. And I’m not to pinch 
little girls. 


All that was changed, of course, when I got back from college. For 
one thing, pinching girls had come into fashion. We’d all found out 
about Freud, when we were in college, and knew that pinching girls was 
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tied in with all sorts of important issues. It demonstrated one’s virility, 
marked one’s popularity, exhibited one’s intellectual freedom, and prob- 
ably indicated one’s ability to get ahead. 

There had been many changes in Sanderson, over the years. The 
men at the drugstore corner had put up an office building on the site 
of the City Drug, had sponsored several new “additions” on the edge 
of town, had even built an oil refinery on the outskirts, a refinery of 
such imposing influence and enterprise that its smoke darkened all 
of Sanderson’s east side. 

The people of Sanderson, too, had changed. Money had arrived. 
Everybody had a new house, a washer and a toaster and a radio and a 
vacuum cleaner. Sanderson was booming. People lived in a way they 
hadn’t dreamed of fifteen years before. Their houses were new and 
bright and complacent, their shoes glistened, their cars sparkled. Magic 
had arrived in Sanderson, in a burst of oil, and there was no telling 
who would get rich next. Just look at Elwood Spiller and Sandra (all 
the women, now, were named Sandra). 

Elwood had come to Sanderson at the beginning of the boom. Didn’t 
have a penny in his pocket — had to borrow money to get a start. But 
look at him now. Fifty-thousand dollar house, new Cadillac for him 
and a Packard for Sandra, and everybody in Sanderson eating out of 
his hand. And ol’ Elwood never even finished high school. 

It was true: Elwood and Sandra Spiller had everything. Elwood 
was a huge, brutally handsome man’s-man, with a voice built for 
Prometheus and built-in animal magnetism. And Sandra Spiller was 
beautiful — cool, detached, with a faint hardness around the eyes, but 
with undoubted sexual flair. Elwood and Sandra ruled, in our town. 
If you moved in the Spillers’ set you were made. You fell heir to certain 
deals that paid off, just by being at the poker party where the bargain 
was mentioned. Socially you were beatified. People in the stores were 
obsequious; the country club sent you a bid; the Sanderson Sentinel 
reported your party in a two-column spread. 

And there was something to do every night. There was bridge over 
at the Curtises, or a dance at the club, or a boating-party at the lake. 
And on off nights you went over to the Spillers to have a few before 
bedtime. 

The Spillers were the first couple in Sanderson to have a bar, and it 
gave a faintly night-clubbish air to their whole living room. The room 
itself was soft, sleek, indirectly lighted and never aired. The rugs were 
deep and succulent, like quicksand; the chairs were greedy too: they 
somehow drew you down, buried you until only your hand, holding 
the cocktail glass, was still extant, like a bone in a wasteland. The radio 
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was always on. I suppose operas and plays and news reports were 
broadcast, in those days, but I never heard them in the Spillers’ living 
room. The radio never did anything but croon. I don’t remember any 
particular song, the way I do the Satterwhites’ Marche Militaire — 
all I remember is certain words: “you — blue — alone — moan —.” 
And then: “Love. ...” As well as I remember, the radio’s lips were 
always puckered around one of these words. A saxophone burbled 
somewhere in the background; it too seemed to frame its notes in 
circular petulance. And below it all, below Sandra’s sexy laughter, 
Elwood’s virile roar, the crooner’s monotone, throbbed the drum. For 
five years, when I lived in Sanderson, I heard the drum on the Spillers’ 
radio. It throbbed along incessantly, deep, primeval, untiring, inexor- 
able. As I said, we had all read Freud by then, and knew what the drum 
stood for; and in our less bookish moments, when the cocktail had 
stifled everything but the most rudimentary urge, when the sleek bar, 
the glints on the whisky jiggers, Sandra’s voice and the soft embedding 
rug blended in a somber paleolithic rounding of the sense, then we all 
knew, intuitively, that the drum was the preface to our desire. It was 
the ritualistic tremor before we moved off to the immolation on the 
altar: and the altar was the bed. Vaguely, half incoherently we began 
to look about for possible partners; we began to wish for the energy to 
rise; we began to want a bedroom to take the partner to. 

Then we settled back down, for we knew that the Spillers only had 
two bedrooms, and Elwood would be using one, and Sandra the other. 

No one objected to the Spillers’ sexual sampling, in those days. 
We were all liberated. The Spillers, we recognized, had a perfectly 
compatible modern marriage. Each knew what the other had, and 
wanted; and each knew how to give that and get his own. Sexual mores 
had gone out with a white-bearded God. Science showed us all that. 
Between Darwin and Freud there were no shadows left. Elwood and 
Sandra were surviving in the way the fittest always did; and their 
sexual nonchalance was merely another sign of their blessed liberation. 
They had never been blighted, as the rest of us had been, by Freudian 
fears. Their characters were whole, complete, extrovert, and the ag- 
gressiveness with which Elwood marched his neighbor’s wife off to bed 
was but another aspect of the aggressiveness that made him a cool 
quarter-of-a-million on the Letterman deal. 

Elwood and Sandra were the modern models. Aggressive, strong, 
uninhibited by “culture” or stale habits, their eyes fixed unerringly on 
what they wanted — they were the people who had built cities from 
coast to coast. And their lives were happy. They moved from peak to 
peak. Money rolled in; cars swept by in yearly succession; Sanderson 
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bowed in their wake; each night was party night; each night Sandra 
stood — cool, lovely, with the hint of sex in her voice — in the midst 
of the sleek dim room, with the drum throbbing below the word 
“alone.” 

So, somehow, we were all startled when Sandra, one soft May 
morning before sunrise, walked across the lawn and shot herself to 
death beside a mock-orange bush. 


II 


The Satterwhites and the Spillers are symbols, of course, and a 
symbol is never a median. The median — shall I call him Everyman? — 
has been neither as “cultured” as the Satterwhites nor as barbaric as the 
Spillers, but he has swung, within our century, in the direction of one 
or the other. 

In the early part of the century the American village (and the vast 
purlieus of the cities that, as Sinclair Lewis observed, are but villages 
massed together) was something like the early Sanderson. Most of the 
people were poor, hardworking, church-going, essentially benevolent, 
uncultured. What culture existed lingered in the hands of the Satter- 
whites; and it showed, generally, their own characteristics. It was 
“genteel,” backward-looking, rigid, removed from the people. It was 
parlor-culture. America’s own intellectual heritage was small, at the 
time, and was generally disregarded in favor of the classical models. 
Melville and Emily Dickinson still lay in literary tombs, and what person 
of “true” culture would consider Mark Twain worthy of the same con- 
sideration one gave, say, Ovid? In general, the cultural atmosphere of 
the American village resembled that of Madame Manilov’s boarding- 
school in Dead Souls: 


[In] boarding schools, as we all know, three principal subjects laid the founda- 
tions of all human virtues: the French language, indispensable for the happiness 
of family life; the pianoforte, to furnish moments of agreeable relaxation to 
husbands; and finally domestic training in particular, ie. the knitting of purses 
and other surprises. 


But the American village changed, as did Sanderson, within our time. 
It grew prosperous and brilliantly lighted; and whereas the old Sander- 
son had tolerated culture and the humanities with the vague respect 
due the ethical and the unknown, the new Sanderson turned against 
culture with hatred. Economically, people were better off; and, having 
more leisure, they had greater need of the tempering effect of the hu- 
manities. But at that very moment they rejected culture with some 
violence, and gave themselves up to a brutal hedonism which, with 
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other causes, often gave rise to tragedies like the fictitious one of Sandra 
Spiller. The American village changed to a cultural desert, and many 
of the settlers died for want of water. 

The causes of the change have been well documented, throughout 
the humanities. The social change from a society of family units to 
one stratified in economic and age levels, the loss of rapport between 
the individual and the community, a cultural heritage (derived from 
British fundamentalism) that distrusted the arts, the implications of 
materialism and progressivism — each branch of human knowledge 
has racked up the charges that lie in its field. And of all the branches, 
religion has, perhaps, the most valid complaint: the general distrust 
of the orthodox Christian framework. It was brought about through 
Higher Criticism, Darwinism, the intellectual battles of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries — what Oskar Hagen has called the slow 
turning away from the “other-worldliness” of the Middle Ages to the 
“this-worldliness” of our own time. But whatever the cause, this dis- 
trust seeped down from the intellectuals of the last century to the 
common people of this. Still, on the whole, Everyman paid lip service 
to the old dispensation — but like Eliot’s magi, he too would have been 
glad of another death. Spottily, uncomprehendingly, he accepted the 
intellectuals’ point of view: he still accepted the ethics of Christianity 
as a model; but his refusal to accept the supernatural element sapped 
his religion of the drama necessary to give his faith an emotional hold 
on his life. Mentally, Everyman still professed to be a Christian; emo- 
tionally he no longer feared the Christian God nor felt His presence. 
God’s alter ego, the devil, became an object of laughter, and sex took 
over psychology and ethics. 

All the causes for the Wasteland — those proffered by the social 
sciences, by the arts and by religion — are part of a piece; and within 
our own time we have seen a beginning swing in the other direction: 
a turning-away from materialism into philosophies that reaffirm the 
transcendental, whether it be a delight with Planck’s constant as a 
manifestation of the limits to our knowledge; or an acceptance of the 
Protestant New Orthodoxy, or of Catholicism. But this religious swing 
is not the subject of this paper; this paper is to deal with religion’s other 
handmaidens, the other humanities. 

And the other humanities — like the Satterwhites — are still with- 
drawn from the Spillers. Outside the churches, the chief representatives 
of culture to America are the intellectuals; it is they who have studied 
the cultural streams from all over the world, weighed and evaluated 
them, and recognized their application to modern history and modern 
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life. The intellectuals can take pride in that; they have fused the 
thought of the world, they are constantly testing the newest thoughts 
in men’s minds, and it is chiefly they who synthesize our culture. 

But they are still withdrawn from the common man. Part of the 
separation is understandable, and arises from historical causes. The 
influence of Marxist thought, with its contempt for “middle-class 
morality” and the bourgeoisie; rebellion against a limited Victorian 
philosophy and the tasteless Victorian art which still lingers, in certain 
forms, among the common people; the tendency of art to usurp the 
place of a moribund religion; and, perhaps, the normal human im- 
patience with ignorance or undeveloped intelligence — all these, and 
others, hardened the intelligentsia into an attitude of opposition toward 
the common people, an attitude that lingers long after some of the 
causes disappear. 

And thus the modern intellectual finds himself as far separate from 
the common people as did the Satterwhites. One has only to live in a 
milieu devoted to the humanities to realize the separation. Most of the 
names the literati deal with are unfamiliar to the common people; many 
of the ideas are not only unfamiliar but antithetical to general senti- 
ment; and there is a tendency to rule the popular out as trivial often 
before it has been examined. Much of this is laudable: it is the business 
of the intellectuals to stand at the little-populated point of new thought, 
and to deal in ideas that are not yet current. They must be as aware 
of the new and strange in their field as the physicist must be in his; 
and it is not this innate separation that causes concern. 

But what does cause concern is an unreasoning pride, on the part 
of many intellectuals, in their isolation, a determination to maintain 
it whether it is necessary or not. There is an extensive contempt for the 
common people among the intelligentsia, and, often, both a failure 
to recognize the position of the common people, and a striving for goals 
that may be fatuous. 

For one thing, the intellectuals expect more of the common people 
than they are, at present, capable of. It is hardly reasonable to expect 
the average bricklayer, after the usual day’s work, to be satisfied with 
a diet of Virginia Woolf, Kafka or Arnold Schoenberg. Sophistication 
of artistic taste depends on aptitude and time: a point which many 
of the literati will grant if they examine periods in their lives when they 
too have indulged in hard physical labor. Usually at night they, like 
the bricklayer, settled for the lighter aspects of art; they read few books, 
and those they read contained a high proportion of murder mysteries. 
God has, luckily, provided a multitude of tastes to draw man into the 
various fields of human endeavor. Some of them, one must grant, rank 
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higher in the scale of glory than others; but for a scholar to feel superior 
to an honest and competent workman is what the Middle Ages would 
recognize as false pride — the professional disease of the intellectual. 

Another common misconception among the intellectuals is the failure 
to recognize different levels of art, and the insistence that any level below 
the top is base. For instance, there is a widespread feeling of guilt, both 
among the common people and the intellectuals, at the average man’s 
inability to appreciate Shakespeare. Many people hide their boredom, 
maintaining that Shakespeare is “above” them, or they don’t have time 
to read him “‘as often as they should.” Many of the intellectuals believe 
that if the plays were presented joyously, naturally and in their original 
form, the original reaction would follow. 

But the language has changed. One has only to read a page to realize 
that even a scholar, if he wants to get the full meaning, must constantly 
attend to the notes. But even more than the wording, the intellectual 
climate has so changed that spoken iambic pentameters are unfamiliar 
to Everyman —he is unused to hearing poetic inversions, archaic 
forms, and other devices. On the stage the momentum of the acting 
often carries the poetry over, so that Everyman gets the general mean- 
ing. Then he falls back to comtemplate a plot where fairies sport 
through forests, men turn out to be women, and long-lost brothers are 
identified by means of strawberry marks. These plot devices are no 
sillier, certainly, than those he accepts for his daily movie fare; but they 
are different. 

But, says the scholar, Shakespeare’s uneducated contemporaries en- 
joyed his plays — why don’t ours? This is, of course, a false analogy; 
one should ask if Shakespeare’s contemporaries enjoyed literature 
written three hundred years before their time. There is no evidence 
that they did, unless it too was “modernized.” I suspect that, in all 
ages and all times, Everyman has preferred the products of his own 
time and age. 

In art as in commerce there are different products for the leisured 
and for the busy, and for people of different tastes and development; 
and it is as unrealistic to expect everyone to enjoy Shakespeare (or, to 
sidestep the question of language, The Wings of the Dove) as it is, say, 
to offer only truffles for sale in the public market. The perceptivity, 
the command of psychological nuance of Henry James is a great contri- 
bution to human awareness; but the book was written for a specialized 
market, one whose taste has become so tapered that it can dispense with 
many of the simpler fictional appeals for an esoteric pace and treatment. 
The fact that my neighbor has neither the time nor the taste to have 
developed a craving for James or a full understanding of Shakespeare is 
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not necessarily a sign of his debasement. “To every thing there is a 
season,” says Ecclesiastes, “‘and a time to every purpose under heaven.” 
There is a time for the Partisan Review and a time for the Saturday 
Evening Post (though it is generally conceded among the intellectuals 
that all popular magazines are evil). There is a time for Olivier’s 
Henry V, and a time for Joan Crawford. There is a time for Aaron 
Copland and a time for boogie-woogie, a time for Joyce and a time for 
Erle Stanley Gardner. Nor does this yoking of names imply that each 
of the pair will rank equally in ultimate value, or that there is no 
deleterious art. 

Much of modern art — literature, music, painting — offers the same 
problems as does Henry James. It has launched itself on new techniques, 
new ideas, new attempts: it tries to carry man forward into new 
experiences. To chide the common man for not being there already 
is to deny the purpose for which the art was created. 

But perhaps the heaviest charge that can be laid against the intel- 
ligentsia is their general refusal to recognize that they are common 
people. Not long ago I was in a room with a number of literary scholars; 
on the walls of the room were a couple of prints by Miro and one by 
Rousseau. The general, and candid, opinion of most of these intelligent 
and honest men was that, while the colors were bright and the walls 
were generally enlivened by the display, none knew what the pictures 
“meant.” While somewhat more articulate, this reaction is roughly the 
same one that infuriates the avantgarde when uttered by the common 
man, though the avantgarde in art may have the same reaction when, 
stepping out of their own field, they are faced with a poem by Wallace 
Stevens. Similarly, the common man may be irritated by the lack of 
“plot” in a novel by Virginia Woolf — is this not the same complaint 
the English scholars made about Miro? Like the common man in 
English, they in art are so little sophisticated that they can not yet 
dispense with the first and most common appeal of all art: an easily 
observable meaning. 

And the schism widens the farther one wanders from his own field: 
mathematicians will understand less of art than the literary scholars; 
engineers, possibly, even less; and so on out in growing circles to the 
“common man.” Each specialist is unfamiliar with the specialty of his 
compeer, a thing not to be deplored but to be expected — in place of 
which the intellectual either hides his ignorance or is ashamed of it. 

And it is not wholly a matter of ignorance outside his field. The 
present intellectual world is full of examples of a certain type of dis- 
honesty within it. How many intellectuals are there who register more 
affection for Finnegan’s Wake than they actually feel for it? How many 
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of the intelligentsia, faced with some of the poetry in the little maga- 
zines, hide their lack of comprehension behind vague comments on 
“texture” or “control”? C. E. M. Joad has commended the expression 
of obscurity, and deplored obscurity of expression; but there is a great 
confusion in the world of the higher humanities as to which is which, 
and to assume that there can never be the first without the second. 
Politically too there has been dishonesty. The intellectual is quick 
to point out that the common man fails to see the danger to the future 
inherent in McCarthy’s sublegal methods — and the intellectual is to 
be praised for his stand against this danger. But he sometimes fails 
to see other dangers. Koestler points out (in Arrow in the Blue) how 
the Left intellectuals of the ’thirties failed to 
protest against the Russian slave-labour camps — in this case they were afraid 
of the accusations of “being in the pay of Wall Street,” or of “making common 
cause with the forces of reaction.” Which goes to show that the Left intellectuals 


of our day have become as cowardly and hypocritical in their own way as the 
Babbitts whom they despise (p. 224). 


The intellectuals, like the common people, have certain political blind- 
spots; worse, they have the same tendencies toward hiding themselves 
in the security of group-thinking. 


The great virtue of most religious systems— and specifically of 
Christianity — is that in most cases the individual is, himself, charged 
with the evil. One can not, of course, disregard the outer causes — 
political, social, economic — without falling into a sterile asceticism; 
but still, as in former days, there needs to be more emphasis on the inner 
man. Christians have repeatedly overlooked their faults, blaming them 
on other nations, other races, other Christians; nonetheless Christ 
recognized that, usually, they could blame them on themselves. The 
beauty of this attitude has often been disregarded in a day when the 
triumvirate of Marx, Freud and Darwin have been ascendant. Man 
needs no encouragement to spy out the evils all around him; but to spot 
the evil within his heart demands reiterated command and constant 
emphasis . . . even then it usually fails. 

And many of the intellectuals have gone the way they say the common 
people have. They have located the evils in the world outside them- 
selves: in a capitalistic society, in a fallible government, in a democracy 
that “reduces everything to the lowest common denominator.” They 
have failed to see the ancient enemy in their own hearts: their pride in 
being “superior.”’’ Many of the intellectuals are fine and good people, 
and it is not they toward whom this essay is directed. It is directed at 
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the great body who have overlooked the ethical import of the very art 
they cherish, those — and they are of such numbers as to give a strong 
flavor to the entire group — who are the Satterwhites. 

Everyone has seen them; they are all about us; they are in us. They 
are so intent on maintaining their superiority that they reject the “low” 
before they examine it; they are so eager to prove their erudition and 
their taste that they challenge the erudition and taste of their colleagues; 
they are so eager to appear a thing of wonder to the groundlings that 
they flee the simple allusion for the obscure, the simple emotion for 
the intricate (regardless of value), the natural reaction for the outré 
and often dubious, the plain statement for the tortured. 

They condemn those less learned than they, they consider the igno- 
rance of the common man his debasement, and they disregard the 
major facets of life for the minor and esoteric. Like the Satterwhites 
they have withdrawn into an inhuman set of “humanities,” surrounded 
—as the Satterwhites were by their Goethe, their Schubert, their 
Parthenon and their odorless rue — by their Matisse, their Sessions, 
their Eliot, their Kenyon Review, and their odor of haughty intelligence. 
All but the last are fine things to be surrounded with; they are im- 
portant adjuncts to life. But they are mere adjuncts, and if the life is 
missing they are nothing, they are lifeless. The Satterwhites were as 
dead in their way as Sandra Spiller was in hers, and they had a hand 
in her death through their withdrawal from her life. ‘““No man is an 
island, entire of itself; every man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main. If a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe is the less, as well 
as if a promontory were, as well as if a manor of thy friend’s or of thine 
own were: any man’s death diminishes me, because I am involved in 
mankind. . . .” 

One might, at the last, offer specific suggestions for combating the 
battle between Everyman and the intellectual. And various suggestions 
are possible. There already exist, of course, rudimentary efforts: adult 
education courses in the humanities; movie, radio and television pres- 
entations of the less esoteric works; sporadic attempts in the magazines 
to publish the classics. But all these efforts will fail — as many of them 
do — unless the men who present them know what they are doing. 
They will be perverted into a use of the great name for cash value 
(like the comic-book Macbeth) or into a tired sacrifice of money merely 
for prestige (like the Blue Ribbon stories that Cosmopolitan attempted 
a few years ago, and had to abandon). 

Any attempt to present our cultural heritage merely for its snob value 
is perverse. No system, no plan will work unless the motive behind it is 
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nobler than an attempt to prove one’s superiority, or to thrust great 
art down an unwilling throat. Only when the intellectuals realize that 
they too are fallible, that they too are merely seekers, and that the tiny 
cultural advantage they have over the common man is but a hairs- 
breadth forward in the path we all must go — only then will specific 
suggestions work. 


THE PAINTER ROUSSEAU’S DEPARTURE 
FROM LIFE 
WERNER ASPENSTROM 


The lion, the panther, and the quietly grazing lambs, 
the apes, the snakes, and the gaudy junglebirds — 
the last night we kept watch at his coffin, 

we, his sorrowing children. 

A gypsy woman was there too, 

Yadwigha, the flute player and the young couple 
just on the way home from the carnival. 

The night departed slowly. 

The yellow moon stood on watch like ourselves, 
trees on the shore were motionless 

and their thousands of green leaves. 


Directly after seven o’clock in the morning 

came the paddle steamer splashing down the river. 
We carried him on board. The captain 

sounded the whistle for departure. 


You god of doubts and catastrophes 
do not disturb the painter Rousseau in his thoughts, 
_ let him believe that everything is unchanging there 
and that the wild beasts even let themselves 
be tamed by flutes. 


Translated by Grace Hunter 








—_ 











—_ 





HYPERBOLE: HOT OR COLD 
WILLIAM E. WILSON 


hers I WAS A SMALL BOY, my father and mother could never agree 
about the temperature. They both had great faith in the big 
thermometer on our front porch, but their readings of that instrument 
never coincided. Winter and summer, they argued over a constant 
variation of four degrees. | 

“It’s 32 outside, Will,” my mother would say, coming into the house 
from the front porch. “You’d better throw a blanket over the hood of 
the Stearns-Knight.” 

My father would go out and examine the thermometer for himself, 
come back with a reading of 28 degrees, and settle himself comfortably 
in the livingroom, remarking that the radiator of the Stearns-Knight had 
probably already frozen up solid and it was too late for him to do 
anything about it. 

Or, in the spring, my mother might report that it was 80 and suggest 
that my father put the screens in, so we could open the windows. Then 
my father would have a look at the thermometer, read it at 76, and 
ignore the suggestion about the screens, exclaiming: “Resort weather, 
Mother! No need to go to Wisconsin this year, if we’re going to have 
a summer like this!” 

In those days, my own readings of the thermometer agreed with my 
mother’s and I assumed that my father changed the temperature to suit 
his convenience. This habit of his troubled me considerably until I 
entered the seventh grade and learned about hyperbole. 

Hyperbole, my seventh grade teacher explained to the class one day, 
was a figure of speech. It was an obvious exaggeration used by literary 
artists for effect and was not intended to be understood literally. “Brave 
as a lion.” That, she said somewhat inaccurately, was hyperbole. 
“Strong as an ox.”” Could we think of any others? “Naked as a jay,” a 
small hyperbolist in the back row proposed promptly; and she went on 
to another subject. 

But by that time I had got the general idea of hyperbole and I under- 
stood my father better. His exaggerations were always obvious, it 
seemed to me, and they seldom failed to achieve their desired effect. 
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For example, if I wanted to buy a useless gadget for my bicycle that 
cost three dollars and my father disapproved of the purchase, he would 
shake his head and say, “You don’t want to throw away five dollars 
on a piece of junk like that, son.” 

“But it’s only three dollars, Papa; not five!” 

“Same thing,” he would say. “Spend three dollars and you break a 
five-dollar bill. Break a five-dollar bill and what happens? It’s gone.” 

He could use hyperbole for an opposite effect just as skillfully. Our 
Stearns-Knight was a case in point. He had his heart set on that 
extravagance for several months before he indulged in it. 

“But we don’t need a seven-passenger car, Will!” my mother argued 
for a while. ‘There are only four of us in the family.” 

“When you get right down to it,” my father always countered, 
“there’s no such thing as a seven-passenger car. Those little extra fold- 
ing seats in the back —? Sure. But who wants to sit on them? Break 
your back! That’s just sales talk, calling that Stearns-Knight a seven- 
passenger car!” 

“But it costs too much.” 

“On the contrary, Mother, it’s a bargain. Only twelve eighty-five for 
a fine big car like that!” 

“T thought the dealer said it would come to fourteen hundred.” 

“Oh, that’s because of the extras,” my father explained, dismissing 
the figure he was actually going to pay. “The list price is only twelve 
eighty-five. Just think of it! A seven-passenger car for only twelve 
eighty-five!” 

“But you just now said those little extra folding seats in the back — ” 

“Well, you’ve got ’em, haven’t you?” my father said, clinching the 
argument. “Even if you don’t use ’em, you’ve got ’em. They come with 
the car.” 

He was a literary artist, a hyperbolist, and not a liar; I stopped worry- 
ing about him. 

Later, however, in the summer before I entered high school, I dis- 
covered there was actually a difference between what my father saw 
and what my mother saw when they looked at that thermometer on our 
front porch, although, in the end, my discovery only led to increased 
admiration for my father’s talent. 

I had been off to a camp in Michigan that summer; and when I 
returned in August, my father said, “Why, son, you’ve grown a foot!” 

I recognized the hyperbole at once, but my mother apparently did 
not. 


“Only six inches, Will,” she said. 
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“Any boy ought to grow a foot in that Michigan climate,”’ my father 
said, ignoring the correction. “A cool summer relaxes you and lets your 
bones stretch. But you won’t be homesick for Michigan in the kind 
of weather we’re having here these days. Do you realize it’s only 80 
on this porch at this very minute?” 

“Why, Will!’ my mother said. “I just looked at that thermometer 
myself, and it’s 84.” 

Father shook his head. 

“Tt’s 80, Mother,” he said. “You misread it.” 

At that point, I got up and went to the thermometer to see for 
myself. I expected to find my mother right and my father wrong, as 
usual, but a surprise awaited me. They were both wrong. The tempera- 
ture was 82. The thermometer was exactly on the level of my eyes and 
there could be no mistake. 

“It’s 82,” I started to say; but at that moment the discovery came. 
While my back was turned, my parents had stood up and I was seeing, 
as if for the first time, the great difference in their heights. For a long 
time I had known that my father was six feet tall and my mother only 
five feet, but I had never observed the difference in a true perspective 
until that moment when I, five feet six in my new growth, stood 
precisely half way between them. 

I smiled; then I laughed. It was all very clear, at last. My mother had 
to look up to read the thermometer, and her angle of vision raised the 
end of the mercury two degrees above where it actually stood; my father 
had to look down, and his angle of vision lowered the mercury two 
degrees. The result was the constant variation of four degrees. 

With that air of superiority that only a thirteen-year-old can assume, 
I explained the situation very carefully to my parents, addressing first 
one and then the other. 

“You see, Papa,” I said in conclusion, repeating the explanation for 
the fourth or fifth time, ““Mother looks up when she reads the thermom- 
eter and —” 

“But of course, son!” my father interrupted. “I’ve known that all 
along. That’s why your mother always reads the temperature four 
degrees higher than it is.” 

“No. Two degrees, Papa! Because when you read it, you look down 
and —” 

“Oh, that!” my father said. “That’s just an error of a degree or two.” 

My mother remained silent throughout the argument and only smiled. 

After that, I noticed that my father stopped reading the thermometer 
and simply compensated my mother’s inaccurate readings to his own 
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satisfaction. For example, in winter, when she reported the temperature 
at four above, he would say, “Let’s see, now. Allowing for an error of 
four degrees, that makes it exactly zero, doesn’t it?” In summer, how- 
ever, when she saw the mercury at 96, he conveniently forgot the 
direction his inaccurate compensation should take, and said, “Ninety- 
six, you say? That makes it an even 100, doesn’t it? Well, I knew it was 
hot, but I had no idea it was that hot! 100! Phew!” 
He was an inveterate hyperbolist. 


WORLD 


ANTHONY OSTROFF 


Tomorrow 

I shall do tomorrow. 
Tonight 

I read,. 

One light in the room, 
Curling its carbon 
Inward on the page. 
One by one 

The wars, loves, 
Politics, go out. 


What other signs there are! 

How in fall the colored leaves 

Go wing in wing with the butterflies, 

The sunlight cools on the coast, 

The waves wash in, colder, 

And the wind’s sweet whistle, faintly threatening, 
Sets pine and fir, cypress, bay, to larger dancing. 


At night: the fog’s great swell against the house, 
The heavy, impalpable lowering on piercing woods, 
The sick tide moaning for its invisible moon. 
Where, in all this disconsolate music, 

Is there room for other wars? 














THE NATURE OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
A. L. HILLIARD 


HE FIRST DIFFICULTY which presents itself to anyone who speaks on 
T “liberal education” is that — like “gentleman” and “democracy” — 
the term has in popular speech become almost meaningless. We shall, 
I think, restore its proper meaning and at the same time come right to 
the heart of the matter if we consider its Latin etymology. “Liberal,” 
from liber, means “free”; and “education,” from e, ducere, is “‘a process 
of leading forth.” Forth to what? To a state of freedom. And from 
what? From a state of previous un-freedom or slavery, of course. 

We might, then, define liberal education as “an integrated course 
of study designed and adapted to translate a man from a state of 
physical, emotional, and intellectual bondage to a state of physical, 
emotional, and intellectual freedom.” Correspondingly, a liberally 
educated man will be one who has been made free by this process. 

My readers may feel a measure of surprise at this beginning and be 
moved to echo the Pharisees (John 8:33): “We be Abraham’s seed, 
and were never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be 
made free?” Are we not, in our country at least, all free men by right of 
birth? Who among us was ever not so? Unfortunately I must reply 
that very many of us indeed are not free and never were. And further- 
more, even those who are free did not come by their freedom through 
any birthright. They came by it through some sort of liberal education 
or not at all. 

Evidently there is a kind of paradox here and it must be explained. 
The explanation is not far to seek. There have been and there are in 
Western culture two traditions of freedom existing side by side, often 
intertwined, and still more often confused in popular thinking. 

The more evident, but also the shallower and less important, tradition 
is that of objective or political freedom — that is to say, freedom in the 
sense of a lack of external restraints upon action, especially of govern- 
mental or ecclesiastical restraints. This tradition, originating in the 
practical life of ancient Greece, has been the particular concern of 
Anglo-Saxon thought, which it has come to dominate owing to the 
characteristic development of Anglo-Saxon political history. Indeed, 
so dominating is this conception of freedom that we in the English- 
speaking world commonly think of the word as having no other 
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significance, a limitation which is one of the most important occasions 
of misunderstanding between us and the Continental-European and 
Asiatic cultures. This objective or political freedom can be bestowed 
upon an individual or a group and accepted passively but it cannot be 
acquired directly through any educational process. It is not, therefore, 
the freedom to which I refer when I speak of freedom as being the end 
product of a liberal education. 

This other tradition is the more subtle, the more profound, and the 
more important. It is that of subjective or personal freedom. This 
is the conception so earnestly propounded in the speculative thought 
of ancient Greece and maintained in all four of their chief schools of 
philosophy — in the Academy, in the Lyceum, in the Stoa, and in the 
Garden — and even by their common opponents, the Skeptics. This 
is the meaning of freedom borrowed from the Greeks and embraced by 
the austere Roman mores. This is the conception so nobly expounded 
in the religious teaching of Gotama Buddha. This is the freedom echoed 
in the moral fervor of the New Testament and transmitted thence to the 
evangelical power of the Church. From these sources it has come, 
throughout Western history to the present day, to dominate the 
Continental schools of thought, achieving possibly its profoundest 
expression in Benedict Spinoza, its subtlest in Immanuel Kant, and 
its most imaginative and impassioned in Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The nature of this sort of freedom has often been expressed in 
paradox. “The tyrant never tastes of true freedom,” said Plato. The 
Stoics were untiring in asserting the converse — that though a man 
be a slave and lack the least degree of political freedom, yet he may be 
truly the freest of men. In Epictetus the school had a living example. 
And among the Epicureans the founder himself was inspired proof that 
complete personal freedom is consistent with poverty and political 
unconcern. 

But what point were these thinkers trying to establish? What, for 
example, can be meant by declaring that the tyrant — an absolute ruler 
with unlimited power in the State, alone among all the citizens free 
to do anything he wishes with complete impunity — that he has no 
real freedom at all and is in fact simply the most conspicuous of slaves? 
To what and to whom is he in bondage? 

The answer is one of the greatest in Western thought. He is a slave 
to himself; instead of having learned to master, he is himself mastered — 
by his own desires, his whims, and his passions. Every accession to 
his power and every moment of its continuance but the more deeply 
confirms him in his slavery. What thus happens to the tyrant in so 
manifest a degree may and does happen to some extent to every man. 
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The truth of it has found expression by discerning men in every age, 
from the ancient, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin” to the modern, “All power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

On the other hand, a man is free in this view when he is “master of 
himself” — when he has his impulses under control, when he can make 
a reasoned choice of means before acting, when he is not constrained 
automatically to any course of behavior by the influence of the will of 
others or, beyond natural necessity, by the forces of his physical environ- 
ment. From the contemporary psychological viewpoint — clearly antici- 
pated by Aristotle, however, in the third book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics — a man is “free” in proportion as his reactions to the stimuli 
presented to him issue from an intervening conscious integrative process. 
The individual is “not free,” psychologically speaking, when his response 
is the product of a simple reflex or when it is determined by an elemental 
integration below the threshold of consciousness, hence beyond his 
knowledge and hence beyond his control. This is the inner significance 
of the Delphic saying which was a maxim throughout the whole of 
Greek civilization, ‘Know thyself.”” So too the disciplined man is he 
who is master of his words and actions in response to the exigencies of 
his environment and the promptings of his own impulses and emotions. 
This is the justification for speaking of the studies which confer this 
self-mastery as the liberal “disciplines.” 

But we shall better understand the nature of that inner freedom 
of which I am now speaking, and consequently the nature of the liberal 
education which is the means to it, if we inquire more particularly as 
to the character of that personal slavery which is its corresponding 
opposite and in which almost inevitably those must remain enmeshed 
who have not an education which is liberal. There is, however, an 
evident difficulty in this course. There are a thousand ways in which 
a man, objectively and politically as free as we please to imagine, may be 
a slave to the deficiencies and defects of his own character. It would 
be an impossibility even to mention them all. Let us then seek to make 
clear, as examples, only some of the more striking and important forms 
of human bondage. 

Obviously, to begin with, a man must be in complete slavery — in 
this case to nature — if his situation is such that all his thoughts and 
activities are pre-emptively taken up with warding off hunger or thirst, 
securing a minimum of shelter, or combating ill-health. A liberal educa- 
tion, properly speaking, does not confer freedom from these things; it 
assumes them as preconditions to any real, human freedom. Only the 
Cynics and Stoics were visionary enough to suppose that these matters 
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were indifferent and that lacking security against them a man might 
still be free and achieve the full human good. I shall assume henceforth 
that the man whose education I am discussing has attained to — what, 
after all, is or should be for the greater part of mankind so relatively easy 
to attain to — these minimum conditions of true freedom. 

Let us begin with those factors productive of human bondage which 
it is properly the concern of liberal education to remove or at least to 
mitigate. One factor, and a most pervasive one, is time. Because he 
takes no conscious notice of time as a character of his environment, 
because he has never arrived at the imaginative standpoint from which 
to look at his own time as the merely accidental feature it is, the average 
man is an unwitting slave — of his particular epoch, of the generation 
which contains his own little existence, of the passing moment. He 
grossly overestimates the importance of the now and as grossly under- 
estimates all past time and all time to come. He lacks, as a consequence, 
both the foresight and the hindsight without which no man can free 
himself. He becomes a victim of one of the commonest and worst forms 
of slavery: fear of the irresistible passage of the years, old age, and 
death. 

Parallel to the bondage of time is the bondage of space. The inevitable 
egocentric predicament of all of us in our mode of knowing leads with 
natural force to a lococentric predicament in our valuation of things. 
We are, in short, bound in the toils of provincialism, political and 
cultural. And in our cosmological view — on which ultimately depend 
our conscious or unconscious estimate of our place in nature and our 
affinity for a particular religion — we are more preposterously earth- 
centered than ever was the pre-Copernican astronomy. 

From a combination of the influences of space and time arises a third 
mode of human bondage: unconsidered domination by custom and 
habit. One form of this is ethnocentrism — unthinking adherence to 
the standards and prejudices of the group and an instinctive denigration 
of all who differ from these. Hence the fallacy of that principle of so- 
called progressive education, “group adjustment,” as if further self- 
confinement within the narrow circle of the local herd and its ways were 
the road to freedom and as if it were worthy of man’s nature to imitate 
the illiberality of the ant hill or the beehive. Worse still is “develop- 
ment of one’s personality,” if that has the effect of confirming the 
individual in his natural overestimation of the importance and piquancy 
of his trivial little idiosyncracies. Egotism, no less than ethnocentrism — 
and indeed anthropocentrism — is a trait of human slavery. 

Then there are those many kinds of bondage which may be gathered 
together under the admittedly somewhat vague term “emotion.” As 
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Aristotle maintained regarding all the moral virtues, there is here a 
constraint of excess and a constraint of deficiency. The man who has 
too much of emotion — the choleric type, the gushing, the excitable, 
the melancholic — cannot be fully free; his choices will always be 
determined in large part by factors over which he has no conscious 
control. But no freer is the man with too little emotion — the apathetic, 
insensitive type; for he will fail to respond in any way to factors in his 
environment — particularly his human environment — which demand 
a response. He will be led often to act in ignorance and he will be con- 
strained, because of the resentful reaction of others to his crude un- 
feelingness, often to do that which he would not have chosen. 

Akin to emotion — perhaps a species of it—is one of the most 
important and far-reaching kinds of human slavery, slavery to sex. 
Again there are two varieties — too much and too little. The smaller 
group of those who are under bondage to sexual impulses are the 
former — such types as the satyr, the nymphomaniac, and, among those 
who are hardly thus aberrant, the individual in whose scheme of life 
matters of sex simply bulk unduly large, to the distortion of all else. 
Much the bigger group are those in whose lives the phenomena of sex 
can find no proper place and who are immune to all the consequent 
enrichment of the broad pattern of human existence, because they are 
the slaves of inhibition. By this one subtle form of bondage the lives 
of most men and women, at least in the Western world, are immeasur- 
ably impoverished — in a dampening of the vitality of human relation- 
ships, in an insensitivity to some of the highest reaches of art, in a mal- 
tuning of the strings of that human instrument on which was intended 
to be played the loveliest of earthly melodies, in a dull unawareness of a 
myriad of exquisite manifestations of the comic spirit. Nature has here 
chosen to be too little free but humanity has made itself much less free 
than nature; a woman of beauty, for instance, is far too rare, but far 
rarer still is a woman of charm. 

Undoubtedly the most far-reaching mode of human slavery is, how- 
ever, that which is a result of ignorance and error. It is this fact which 
infuses with such great force the Greek doctrine that human excellence 
— that which enables a man to attain to the natural human good — 
is essentially knowledge and which makes universally significant the 
words of Jesus, “Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.”” There are manifold aspects of the bondage produced by error and 
ignorance. In general it is of two sorts: bondage with respect to facts 
and with respect to reasoning. A man cannot be free if he simply does 
not know what is the case, or if through prejudice he consciously or 
subconsciously refuses to recognize it; but equally is he unfree if, know- 
ing the facts, he draws fallacious inferences from them. 
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Let me, however, mention a few of the more important specific forms 
of human bondage which ultimately rest, as I think, upon ignorance. 
The many varieties of sin and moral evil, if not due to emotional enslave- 
ment, are the results of ignorance — in this case ignorance of the true 
human good. This is the sort of ignorance, common enough in any 
case, which is fostered and perpetuated in our contemporary higher 
educational system, where a preposterously small proportion of our 
students ever study ethics in any form, that science which has the nature 
and means of achieving the human good as its central object of inquiry. 
Another form of slavery to ignorance is what, for want of a better term, 
may be called “dullmindedness” or perhaps “bovinity”: that apathy, 
that torpid unawareness of the richness and the finer aspects of existence 
which converts the bright colors of the world to a narrow range of dull 
grays. Perhaps one aspect of this— but a most important aspect 
practically — is poverty of language and the resultant inability to com- 
municate. The lack of this instrument of freedom — whether it be 
insufficient facility in one’s own language, incapacity to speak to or 
understand people of other tongues, incompetence in reading the classic 
works of Western culture as they were written, or simply a general 
insensitivity to the symbolism of myth, of poetry, of music, or of art — 
all this confines the individual within the narrow circle of his own 
meager perceptions, emotions, interests, and prejudices. Hence it is that 
the size of his usable vocabulary is one of the surest of the shorter tests 
of a man’s educated intelligence. 

Still another pervasive kind of slavery to ignorance is superstition. 
I do not mean by this those comparatively trivial eccentricities of belief 
which commonly pass under the name superstition. I mean on the 
contrary the mass of the religious beliefs of mankind, which, however 
sincerely held and however efficacious in their practical psychological 
benefits, are — since they relate to the alleged existence of some sort 
of supernatural power and since they are indemonstrable, in most cases 
indeed downright irrational — with perfect justice to be called forms 
of superstition, more refined or less refined as the case may be. From 
such beliefs arise a narrowness of outlook, an intolerance of the contrary 
opinions of others, a refusal to see things as they are if they do not 
happen to agree with the believer’s preconceived notions, and a con- 
sequent servitude to irrational fears and to equally irrational hopes. 

Yet another form of slavery is confinement of the imagination — 
that god-like, creative faculty by which a man may transcend the limita- 
tions of time and place and things as they happen to be. In short, this 
is ignorance of art and the art function. One consequence of this is 
acquiescence in low-grade, spiritually impoverishing leisure pursuits. As 
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Seneca said two thousand years ago: “The more a man becomes ad- 
dicted to sensual pleasure, the more completely is he a slave. People 
may call him happy, but he pays his liberty for his delights and sells 
himself for what he buys.”” Also perhaps to be construed as resting upon 
ignorance is lack of a sense of humor — humor of the kindly, sym- 
pathetic, understanding sort, not as with the mass of men a disguised 
form of cruelty. The absence of a sense of humor is alone enough to 
condemn a man to travel always on the roughest of life’s roads. 

That illiberal ignorance, of the kind I am now exemplifying, is quite 
compatible with much learning and with a high degree of technical 
competence is shown by the existence of another type of slavery, slavery 
to overspecialization. In what sense can two learned men be said to be 
“free” who, face to face, cannot understand one another’s point of view, 
cannot suspect the bearing of the other’s work upon their own, or 
cannot so much as comprehend the other’s language? Yet increasingly 
our higher educational system tends to produce this sort of unlettered 
expert, and insofar as it does so it is sheer pretense that the education 
which it imparts is a liberal one. 

The very hallmark of this slavery of which I am now speaking — 
slavery to ignorance — is susceptibility to being moved and convinced 
by any or all forms of mendacious or meretricious propaganda. Gross 
examples of this are to be seen on all sides in the political world, but 
nowhere, it seems to me, is there to be found a plainer and more 
appalling exhibition of the illiberal ignorance left undisturbed by our 
system of universal “education” than the daily, indeed hourly, blasts of 
commercial advertising to which our citizenry docilely and receptively 
submits. Were the masses of our fellow men ever to become (what 
in our visionary politico-educational ideology we expect them to be) 
liberally educated, the entire advertising industry as it is now constituted 
would vanish in a moment — lock, stock, and barrel. 


II 


Such then, in outline and merely by way of example, is the character 
of the illiberal man, the modern slave. The truly free man (who might, 
I say again, be such though enjoying no measure of political freedom) 
is in all these respects the opposite of the slave type. He knows himself 
and is master of himself. Though his body is necessarily confined by 
time and space, his spiritual nature is free. And even his body is as 
free from nature’s constraints as proper training can make it. Through 
a sympathetic awareness of the stupendous extent and variety of na- 
ture’s creative power, the free man is “the spectator of all time and all 
existence.” He is, in the Stoic phrase, cosmopolitan — a “citizen of the 
cosmos.” Custom and habit he will observe duly, but he will not be 
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bound by such trivial masters. His emotional nature will have been 
cultivated and refined; he will not undervalue it as an element in the 
human personality, but he will never, so far as human frailty permits, 
allow it to becloud his judgment or misguide his acts. Sex in all its 
natural manifestations he will regard as one of nature’s richest gifts 
and he will cherish his appreciation of it in every beneficial mode; but 
he will never despise or shrink from it on the one hand, nor overestimate 
its importance on the other. His intellect will have been trained and 
sharpened until it has become the chief warrant of his freedom. He will 
seek, and he will foster when found, all significant truth. And he will 
have learned to distinguish and to avoid all forms of fallacious or 
specious reasoning. He will have no inclination toward the ways of 
moral evil, for he will have learned to know the nature of human 
excellence and the human good, and he will reject anything inconsistent 
with it or anything that falls short of it. His mind will be keen, alert, 
interested in the nature of the world he lives in and in his fellow 
creatures. What he knows, he will have the language to express, and 
he will command the cultivated power of teaching and persuading 
others; what others know, especially those great-souled men who have 
written and spoken in other times, he will have the language to under- 
stand. His religion will be only such as is consistent with the best- 
founded and most fully tested truth; in no case will it, in whole or in 
part, rest upon ignorance of pertinent facts, upon invalid inferences 
or arbitrary assumptions, upon considerations of emotional comfort or 
aesthetic show, or upon an uncritical acceptance of authority, custom, 
or habit. Whatever his religion, the free man will acknowledge the 
possibility that another man’s may be better, and his dissidence will 
ever be tinctured with sympathetic understanding. He will be free 
likewise in his imagination; his world-view will not be confined to what 
is or has been or probably will be, but he will move with ease and grace 
in the realm of what might have been and what may be. He will have 
seen that the actual is never exhaustive of the ideal and that the un- 
exhausted ideal is the true homeland of the human spirit. Though in 
his chosen field of knowledge he may have become an expert, he will 
never allow himself to be merely such; he will be assiduous to maintain 
a tie of understanding to all the other modes of knowing. Lastly, he 
will never fall into the radical error of taking human existence too 
seriously; his cultivated sense of humor will keep him ever aware of the 
fact that a tragicomic disjunction between what is and what ought to 
be, between the norm and the example, between the hope or expectation 
and the eventuality, is of the nature of things. And if he is free from 
idolatry of life, he will be free also from fear of death. 
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Such, then, is the free or liberal man. And to return to the matter 
at issue, a liberal education is precisely one which has as its primary 
purpose the cultivation of such traits of character. Stated in terms 
of its outcome, a liberal education is one which fits a man to make 
the fullest use of his leisure, those hours of his life when he is most truly 
a free man — free from the compulsions of labor, of earning a living 
by more or less menial tasks, free from the constraints of conforming 
to others’ wishes or wills. If this is the ideal for a man’s years of retire- 
ment and mature age, then such an education should be the continuing 
preparation for that “best” which “is yet to be, the last of life, for 
which the first was made.” 

Well, are we then to say that a liberal education, thus defined, is a 
sufficient condition to the production of a free man — that is, that if 
such an education is offered to anyone who has undergone the in- 
dispensable preliminaries, he will be enabled to attain to a state of 
spiritual liberation? Nct so. For two other conditions, at least, are 
requisite: ability and motivation. The best liberal education the world 
has to bestow will be wasted on one who, no matter what his mastery 
of the rudiments, has not the capability of absorbing it. At the risk of 
undue pessimism, I believe that very much less than half of the popula- 
tion of the Western world could ingest a liberal education, not perhaps 
because of any radical deficiencies of biological inheritance but simply 
because of the spiritual disablement consequent upon their early en- 
vironment — first and foremost the home, next the church and school. 
Secondly, even for those with natural and unspoiled ability nothing will 
be accomplished if they have not a strong and continuing motivation 
toward a liberal education. These can be led to the Pierian spring but 
they cannot be made to drink. Home, school, and the materialistic world 
of commerce are the influences which fail to stimulate to freedom of the 
spirit or which crush it out in the first stages of its life. Thus we see 
the greater part of each generation grow up and pass through its years 
of schooling, deficient in the power of liberal learning and feeling in any 
case no impulse or desire toward it. These in truth are the miserable 
inhabitants of Plato’s cave, or the natural slaves who, as Aristotle 
asserts, make slavery perpetually inevitable. Worst are those who think 
they do not need it. “None are more hopelessly enslaved,” says Goethe, 
“than those who falsely believe they are free.” 

Well, if a liberal education is not itself a sufficient condition to the 
florescence of human freedom, is it a necessary condition — that is to 
say, is it true that without this long, delicate, and expensive process 
there will be no free men? Yes, it is true. The human race has as yet 
discovered no way in which to produce liberal individuals without the 
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molding stamp of a liberal education. But might not young men — at 
any rate those with better than average endowments — arrive at inner 
freedom if left to develop quite alone? Only a Dr. Pangloss could 
suppose so. No matter how much we were to try to protect and isolate 
the supposed virtue of our youth, “the world is too much with us” and 
corruption would be sure. Epictetus, nineteen hundred years ago, 
wrote: “The Ruler has said, only the free shall be educated; but God 
has said, only the educated shall be free.” Our time says: “Everybody 
shall be free, whether educated or not.” This, however, I will make bold 
to assert, is a complete impossibility. Only the truth, in the larger 
sense, can make a man free, and only education can teach a man 
the truth. Personal freedom cannot be simply implanted by fiat, or be 
given by edict, or optimistically be expected to appear of its own accord. 


Ill 


But would not any course of education, especially in our institutions 
of higher learning, produce or tend toward a type of free individual? 
Certainly not. Most of “education” as it at present exists is, in fact, 
distinctly illiberal. It does nothing to free a man from the worst forms 
of personal slavery. Illiberal, in particular, is any merely technical 
study which is concerned with examining the proper means to be chosen 
to reach unexamined, and perhaps improper, ends. Worse, much of 
contemporary “education” but serves to confirm its recipients in their 
existent slavery. These are Aristotle’s “banausic” studies (Nic. Ethics, 
VIILii). A course which has as its primary purpose imparting the 
technique of acquiring money can hardly fail to have the accessory 
effect of fostering that love which is “the root of all evil.”” “Education,” 
unqualified by the adjective “liberal,” is an uncertain good. It is not just 
education, or training, or knowledge, or learning that makes a man free; 
it is the wisdom which is the fruit of a liberal education. This is a real 
difference. In the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, for example, there 
is little knowledge and no training, but there is a great deal of wisdom. 
Most of what science contains is knowledge. Knowledge is highly exact 
and comparatively unimportant; wisdom is comparatively inexact and 
highly important. 

I have all along been speaking of a liberal education. Is it to be 
understood from this that there is only one such education available 
to mankind? Could there not be any number of programs of study 
which would result in the production of free men? 

In one sense, obviously yes. The structure of studies which is ef- 
ficacious for Western man will not be that which is adapted, without 
modification, to the creation of free spirits in India or China. And 
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even in the model Western program it seems evident that numberless 
alterations in detail can be made without affecting its essential purpose 
or power. 

But in a broader and deeper sense, no, there are not any number 
of programs which would result in the production of free men. The 
objective or goal of the process, since it consists in a universal type of 
human character, transcends and is independent of time or place. And 
mankind — especially those in the ancient world who themselves first 
won through to the vision of human freedom — has long since dis- 
covered the general nature of those studies which constitute the “liberal 
arts.” Speaking in the broadest sense, the essence of a liberal education 
consists, in every age, in a direct acquaintance with the best that has 
been thought and said in the world. It is because of this that a touch- 
stone of the cultured man is his ingrained impatience with the second- 
rate or the commonplace in any form. 

Well, if the general pattern of liberal studies has been known through 
so many ages, may we not save ourselves all the trouble of search and 
experiment simply by resuming the liberal education of some past day 
— of the Greeks perhaps, or of our Colonial ancestors? No, we may 
not. Though the pattern be the same, and though the Greek liberal 
education was marvellously fruitful, it could not succeed for us. The 
conditions in which it would be applied are far too altered. And we 
cannot simply ignore all that has happened in the ages between. Similar 
considerations would apply to the Colonial-English liberal program. 
Some of the essential means which it successfully employed would no 
longer serve the purpose. Besides, the Colonial-English pattern of 
education had three radical faults — not present in the ancient Greek 
paideia — which ours and future ages must strive to avoid: namely, 
social class-prejudice, a lack of freedom with respect to sex, and an 
illiberal religious attitude. 

What then should be — or rather, must be — the main components 
of a liberal education for modern man? It is not part of my purpose 
in this disquisition on the nature of a liberal education to offer also an 
exhaustive account of its content. There is in any case not too much 
new that can be said upon this subject. Let it suffice on the present 
occasion that I should simply specify what I regard as the essential 
liberal disciplines — those disciplines which, I repeat, contribute es- 
sentially to the development of an individual’s full personal freedom. 

The first is athletics. This is either an essential liberal discipline or it 
is a necessary preliminary. I do not in the least mean by athletics those 
semiprofessionalized, hypocritical, and morally reprehensible forms 
of spectator sport which engage too large a proportion of the attention 
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of the more childish element in our student bodies. I mean the life- 
long cultivation of the excellence of the human body. It is that study 
which is recognized in the words of Juvenal: mens sana in corpore sano. 

Second is grammar. By this traditional term I mean the intensive 
study of language, man’s most precious and indispensable intellectual 
instrument. Language is the master key to human freedom; and con- 
versely inability to understand, analyze, and employ with facility the 
intricate symbolic structure of language is a self-sentence to servitude. 
I will say further that the two best means of mastering the full resources 
of one’s own language are a soaking of oneself in the writing of the 
finest stylists and the study of a foreign language, above all one which 
is highly inflected, with continual practice in a precise rendering of 
passages of the one into the other. In this connection I quote from a 
recent report of the Commission on Liberal Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges: ‘Many a school board and school super- 
intendent will agree that preparation for science means hard work in 
mathematics but are unwilling to admit that the comparable disciplines 
of literature . . . are necessary to a liberal education. Though the 
remark may sound austere, it is still true that the study of Greek offers 
the finest discipline that may be had in literature.” 

Third is rhetoric, to employ again the traditional term. This is the 
art of expressing oneself in words, of conveying one’s thoughts to others 
clearly and precisely, and with a force and charm which persuade. 
This is the art by which one man’s freedom through knowledge is 
rendered fruitful to others. It is the foundation of leadership and hence 
of political freedom. 

Fourth is logic and mathematics, especially of the latter geometry, 
which, because of its visual character and its elegant simplicity, is best 
adapted to teach the rationale of a model logical system. These studies 
bestow the habit of rigor and precision in the drawing of conclusions 
from any given premises or data. Conversely, they free the educated 
man from entanglement in the mass of formal error which lies on either 
side of true rationality. They are the propaedeutic to any knowledge or 
wisdom worthy of the name. 

Fifth is history — with which may be associated in strictly supple- 
mentary roles anthropology, sociology, psychology, and the other social 
sciences. History is the foundation of the humanistic studies. It is man’s 
chief means of knowing man. Without it he can neither understand 
the nature of himself, nor of his fellow men, nor of the world in which 
he lives. It is the greatest instrument, within the realm of fact, for 
freeing a man’s vision from confinement to the here and now. 
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Sixth is physical, including biological, science. It contributes es- 
sentially to man’s freedom by making him aware of the nature of the 
physical universe, of which he is a part and within which he must have 
his being. It imparts a concrete understanding of the most successful 
and reliable methods of discovery which the human race has yet come 
upon and provides the best certified body of facts. It strongly emphasizes 
the freedom of objectivity. Science, however, is not deserving, from the 
point of view of a liberal education, of the undue stress which is placed 
upon it at the present day. A great deal of science is not of sufficient 
human significance—a great deal of it, indeed, is not ultimately 
significant at all, since it is phenomenal, derivative, and partial, and 
never rises to the heights of metaphysical truth. And much of science is 
mere technology — the juggling of equations, for instance, of which the 
bulk of chemistry consists—and hence of scarcely any liberalizing value. 
Astronomy, by all odds the most liberal of the sciences, is, quite 
characteristically, in our illiberal educational system almost the least 
studied. 

Seventh are the fine arts. Prime among them in importance is litera- 
ture and second music. The latter should, in every case where a bare 
minimum of talent is not lacking, be carried to the point of learning 
the playing of a musical instrument. Apart from the wonder and beauty 
of the world of music itself, the enjoyment of chamber music with one’s 
fellows is the most exquisite form of “group adjustment” known to man. 
Among the many contributions which the fine arts make to the 
independence of the human spirit, three, I think, deserve special 
mention. One is freedom of intercommunication. Art is a meta- 
language, above and beyond ordinary speech, capable of expressing a 
range of allusive meanings immeasurably enriching the great conversa- 
tion of human existence. It is especially an intergroup, international 
familiarity with a common core of the fine arts classics — analogous to 
the function of the King James Bible during three centuries of Anglo- 
Saxon culture, or of Homer in the Greek culture of some sixteen or 
eighteen centuries — which produces the most widespread and most 
fruitful freedom of higher understanding. A second important contri- 
bution of the fine arts is sympathy with and acceptance of the natural 
phenomena of sex, basic and derivative, and hence a freedom from the 
spiritual impoverishment of unnatural sexual inhibition. This ad- 
vantage, however, is largely nullified in our educational system, where 
mixed classes prevail, by a still prudish choice and editing of literary 
and visual art materials. Third is freedom of the imagination. It is his 
untrammeled imagination, exercised in freedom through art, that 
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enables the cultured man to dwell upon occasion in all space and time, 
and so, like the Platonic God, to be free from the limitations of place 
and time altogether. 

Eighth is the study of religion and theology. I do not mean by this the 
study of one specific religion or theology, but the study of all the great 
religious systems of mankind and all the great philosophies of religion. 
Only such a study as this will completely free a man from those debasing 
forms of slavery to blindly held, irrational, untenable, and unworthy 
beliefs about the divine which —as I have previously suggested — 
are less properly styled religion than superstition. Only by letting blow 
in the fresh north wind of knowledge may anyone clearheadedly win 
to a religion worthy of a free man. Such a religion will be — what 
no great world religion has ever yet been — founded on tentative beliefs, 
beliefs not hopelessly chained to monolithic dogmas but free to adapt 
themselves to man’s ever-increasing knowledge of the universe. 

Ninth — and perhaps there is some arcane significance in our having 
reached the Muses’ number — ninth is philosophy. It is last in our list 
and should be taught last, as the keystone of the arch of liberal educa- 
tion. Philosophy has both negative and positive virtues. On the analytic 
side it is the most corrosive of all solvents of intellectual rubbish. There 
is no other agent so effective in ridding the mind of its complacent 
illusions, its pseudo-problems, and its cocksure answers. The real prob- 
lems which it substitutes are liberalizing to the mind because it knows 
thenceforward where it must exert its efforts and what are the real 
surds in the world-order. On the synthetic or creative side philosophy 
provides universal patterns of organization, types of possible order, 
charts of existence — each a network of paths traversing all that is or 
may be, along which the mind may freely wander in its quest for 
wisdom. There is no greater gift. 

Many disciplines other than those I have selected for mention no 
doubt have elements in them contributory to a liberal education. But 
time is always limited and these, I think, are both best in themselves 
and most economical. Almost all the others — including a number of 
specious direct approaches to liberal aims — would prove comparative 
failures through diffuseness, lack of system, lack of real pertinence, too 
mild and too shallow an effect, or too great an admixture of non- 
liberalizing elements. Even the disciplines I have mentioned will fail 
to impart freedom if, and just in so far as, they are taught in a way 
which does not demand a high standard of excellence. Just this factor 
alone, indeed — insistence that a student come up to a high standard — 
is a vital force throughout his entire education in freeing him from one 
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of the worst of all forms of slavery: the habit of thinking that nature 
and the human environment will always accommodate themselves to 
him. 

Instead of adding disciplines to the list of nine, we could, if the 
exigencies of time or place demanded, probably find a less extensive 
curriculum which yet would provide any learner having the requisite 
potentialities and motivation with a very fair liberal education. The 
best of all the shorter courses would be, in my opinion — though I shall 
not attempt an extended justification of it upon the present occasion — 
a concentrated study and absorption of Greek civilization in its totality, 
including the language. Whatever else may be said, it is the culture 
of the ancient Greeks which originated both the conception of that 
freedom which matters and the pattern of liberal education which 
engenders it. Though other or later cultures may have equalled or 
exceeded the Greeks in specific ways, none, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, has ever exhibited such a concentration of genius, such profound 
healthy-mindedness, nor such a completely free spirit. It had its bad 
side — and that should be studied too. But from a prolonged and 
intensive acquaintance with its good the student, by a sort of osmosis 
of the spirit, could not fail of a generous measure of intellectual libera- 
tion. From no one source could he better acquire that “habitual vision 
of greatness” without which, in the words of an eminent philosopher 
recently passed away, moral education is impossible. 

Were contemporary culture to be suggested in place of the Greek, 
I should say it would be an especially poor substitute. No man is freed 
by anything which does not forcibly shake him loose from his ac- 
customed surroundings. It is close to absurdity to attempt to enlarge 
the mind by teaching it those essentials it already knows or to free it by 
confining it to the very place in which it has had its entire existence. 
In any case, modern culture is basically, I believe, almost wholly 
derivative. Of fundamental, seminal ideas it contains hardly a one 
which is new and original. Practically the entire pattern of contempo- 
rary civilization in the West is a continued extension, a reworking, 
a remixing — and in some instances a confusion — of motives all of 
which can be found, explicit or implicit, in Greek thought. Some things 
which are relatively new — for instance, the technological revolution 
which began in the seventeenth century — are insignificant as factors 
in a liberal education — this revolution, culturally speaking, being little 
more than an elaborate manifestation of the modern addiction to 
gadgetry. The more the scholar discovers of the relationships of the 
two cultures, the more he will be assured that, in matters golden, we 
are still bringing up our ore from the same subterranean lode. 
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Besides, our contemporary civilization suffers from a characteristic, 
which should be evident to every detached observer, that would be 
alone enough to disbar it from serving as the foundation for a liberal 
education: it is afflicted with a high degree of psychosis or unhealthy- 
mindedness. This is most evident, and perhaps worst in its effects, in 
the slavery of modern art. Art, which should be the very sword of 
freedom, is in our day obsessed with every form of neuroticism and 
artists — though there are exceptions — far from exhibiting the self- 
mastery and Olympian serenity of a Goethe or a Shakespeare, a Virgil 
or a Sophocles, are themselves the most unexemplary of slaves. How, 
then, should they or their productions be expected to free others? 

And now finally, such being in outline the nature of a liberal educa- 
tion, what is its importance? The answer has become all but self- 
evident, has it not? Who would prefer to live the life of a spiritual slave, 
rather than that of a free man? No one, surely, would choose the former 
could he be made to see the alternatives clearly. To withhold from any 
one the means to enlightenment on this matter is a personal, a social, 
and a cultural injustice. Any young citizen who is not provided by the 
community with the opportunity and the incentive to a liberal educa- 
tion is being robbed of his birthright and left with a mess of pottage. 
For the birthright of every intelligent Western man is that heritage of 
personal freedom which was first won by the intellectual labors of the 
Greeks and transmitted by them to be a light to future generations. 
And the preservation of all human culture depends upon the existence 
in every generation of such a company of free spirits — the society of 
“the noble living and the noble dead.” 

So it is, likewise, with regard to that other freedom, which commonly 
bulks larger in our thoughts. Political freedom is not self-originated nor 
indefinitely self-sustaining. No one in a free commonwealth is fit to be 
installed as a leader of his fellows who has not himself attained to 
personal freedom. Unless our political leaders are themselves free, it is 
a case of the blind leading the blind, “and both shall fall into the ditch.” 
Or if not that, such leaders can at best be expected only to keep us 
clear of absolute disaster in the recurrent crises of civilization. This is 
not enough as the goal of our political aspiration. And in any event, 
in a democratically ordered commonwealth like ours, whatever be the 
worth of its leaders, unless a substantial portion of the citizen body has 
achieved a liberal education, nothing great, nothing noble, nothing of 
fair report to a long posterity, nothing that marks an upward step in the 
history of humanity will ever be conceived or accomplished. 
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ABSTRACT I: NUNS ON A GREY LANDSCAPE 
BRUCE P. WOODFORD 


Grey Nuns 

Crossing the grey dunes 

Following their anonymous path 

From cloister to chapel’s weathered walls; 

And between sharp swords of encroaching sedge 
Wind-singing answer to each Lover’s prayer, 


Between their Aves and the wild gull-shriek 


From living air wings strange antiphony 
Drawing both beyond toward a Timeless Sea. 


Has your ear learned that sea-song, sweet sister 
Like a child become, holding the heart’s shell 

From earth’s hollow shore? 

Caught in the pearled vortex of a mystery 

Where no wave dies, has flesh become Love’s conch 
Sounding a tideless sea? 

What word, held inwardly, do your lips express 
Empty and unknown to one who only hears 

Wind humming in dry grass? 


Is it blood’s slow beat, drop by drop 

Suffered to Love’s yet living thorn, 

That drains all color from your solemn face? 
And is that Phoenix somewhere still reborn 
Out of the sacred fire where Love’s first dance 
Consumed itself into your ashen grace? 


Grey Nuns 

On a grey landscape 

Crossing dunes by a perpetual sea — 
No voice cries out that is heard 
When winds die over the sand’s sift; 


Only the sisters counting in low monotone their beads, 


Sweet faces withdrawn into grey hoods 
Toward a sea-surf’s other sounding 
On shores where no wild gulls fly. 


HERE’S THE PITCH 


Symbols? We got ’em! 
Any number of 
Colors, 

Sizes, 

And syllables. 

The most popular color 
These days 

Is blue. 

Take this one now: 
Very small, 

A light blue, 

And just one syllable. 
This one sells best. 
No, none of ’em runs 
On its own power. 
Hafta pull ’em. 

If you know anybody 
Got a wind-up symbol, 
Buddy, I’ll buy it. 
The only reason 
People ain’t tired 
Pulling the type 

Out nowadays 

Is that nobody 

Ever seen 

A wind-up one. 

The better stores 

Sure as hell 

Don’t sell ’em. 

Never would 

Even if they 

Come out tomorrow, 
People ain’t that dumb 
They can’t tell 

A wind-up symbol 


Is better than a pull one. 


But listen: 
Meanwhile they don’t exist 
So whyncha buy 
One of these nice blue pull-ones? 


STANLEIGH MALOTTE 
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POE, “THE RAVEN,” 
AND THE ANONYMOUS YOUNG MAN 


HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


M* VAN WYCK BROOKS in an early book once referred disrespectfully 
to the “Yard of Poets” which used to adorn American schoolrooms. 
This was a series of photographs or engravings, in a single frame, of our 
nineteenth-century literary worthies, beginning with Bryant on the left 
and extending through Whitman on the right. Most of the poets wore 
beards and, said Mr. Brooks, nothing made one feel so like a prodigal as 
contemplating the hirsute majesty of these sons of the American Muse. 

Most of the bearded writers have fallen in our esteem either absolutely 
or because contemporary interest centers upon figures never appearing 
in that sacred row — Melville, for example, or Henry James. Indeed, 
one is tempted to work out some fantastic functional relation between 
the amount of facial hair and the poets’ subsequent decline. Thus the 
heavily adorned Bryant now occupies a minor niche, and so does Long- 
fellow, and so does Lowell. But the parallel is inexact. The hairy Whit- 
man is still reprinted, whereas Oliver Wendell Holmes, who had only 
sideburns, has become merely the father of his son. 

The truly embarrassing figure, however, is Edgar Allan Poe, who had 
a mere moustache and who, unlike his benevolent companions, seemed 
always to sneer. This tragic figure — our Berlioz, our Byron, our Fuseli 
— what is he now? He has been relegated to the source hunters and to 
the young: the source hunters are still turning up evidence of his liberal 
takings from other people’s work, and the young still shudder at “The 
Cask of Amontillado.” But Poe the man of mystery, Poe the idol of 
Baudelaire, Poe the creator of the philosophy of the short story, Poe 
the demon-haunted, Poe the solitary, Poe the supreme stylist, Poe of 
“Ulalume” and “The Raven” — Poe, it seems, was really none of these 
things but a vulgarian, a journalist, a literary mechanic. If you want 
to realize his shallowness read “The Raven.” 

Typical of contemporary judgment is Mr. W. H. Auden’s critical 
introduction to selections from the prose and verse of Poe, published 
in the useful Rinehart editions. Mr. Auden evidently tries to be fair — 
he recalls, for example, the fine effect of “The Raven” and “The Bells” 
upon him in youth and he remembers that “The Pit and the Pendulum” 
was one of the first short stories he read. Clearly, however, “Black 
Beauty” or “Hans Brinker,” for neither of which one makes extravagant 
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claims, is equally moving at that period of life. Mr. Auden, a modern, 
desires to correct our unfortunate juvenile tastes — in plain terms, if 
we must have Poe at all, he wants to substitute “The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym” and “Eureka” (taken together, they occupy over 
half his anthology) for that “inferior story,” “The Cask of Amontil- 
lado,” which he would omit, except that it would be “commercial 
suicide” to do so. I cannot, I confess, sustain the willing suspension 
of disbelief over the accumulated impossibilities of Pym’s rather point- 
less career that I can for “The Cask of Amontillado.” Mr. Auden wants 
to avoid complacency, yet — ‘Poor Poe!’ he exclaims on the very first 
page, “today in danger of becoming the life study of a few professors!’ 
Mr. Auden is not hopeful about professors. Poe’s “major stories’ have 
in common mainly a “negative characteristic,” which is that “there is 
no place in any of them for the human individual,” or if not that, then 
the central character cannot change but “only experience.” I had 
thought that being condemned to “only experience” without the ability 
to change was one of the sources of Kafka’s singular power, but ap- 
parently what is right for the author of The Trial is wrong for the 
author of “The Pit and the Pendulum.” 

Then there are the minor stories and sketches. The serious ones are, 
as one might expect, outmoded — “slightly vulgar and comic” is Mr. 
Auden’s phrase, unless you indulgently remember that in the first half 
of the nineteenth century American taste was low, indeed. As for the 
comic ones, why, “Poe is not as funny in them as in some of his criti- 
cism.” But in criticism, it seems, Poe “never developed to his full 
stature.” This is probable enough, and much the same thing has been 
said of Coleridge. But Poe has had to sustain a special misfortune, or 
rather a double one: he was one of the earliest “to suffer consciously 
the impact of the destruction of the traditional community and its 
values,” whatever that means; and he is “doomed to be used in school 
textbooks as a bait to interest the young in good literature, to be a 
respectable rival to the pulps.” Somehow I find it difficult to conceive 
a man thrust out of the traditional community by the destruction of that 
community, serving as a bait for the young in that most communal 
of all institutions, the school system; but as it is fashionable nowadays 
to express literary self-pity in terms Poe seldom employed (this, I take it, 
is what is meant by “the destruction of the traditional community and 
its values”), let me turn to the test case of that vulgar poem, “The 
Raven.” 

But first let me say a word about Mr. Auden and the major stories. 
Of the horror stories and the tales of ratiocination Mr. Auden writes: 
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The problem in writing stories of this kind is to prevent the reader from ever 
being reminded of historical existence, for, if he once thinks of real people whose 
passions are interrupted by a need for lunch or whose beauty can be temporarily 
and mildly impaired by the common cold, the intensity and timelessness become 
immediately comic. 


This is not all Mr. Auden has to tell us, and I do him injustice in 
isolating this passage from the totality of his remarks, but at any rate 
he makes this point. I think it is the wrong point to make, among 
other reasons because Mr. Auden’s discussion of Poe’s fiction turns 
upon a common contemporary idea — the “destructive passion of the 
lonely ego.” I rather doubt that Poe had a “lonely ego” in mind when 
he wrote. 

But let us turn to the problem of the luncheon and the common cold. 
There is considerable evidence that James’s governess in “The Turn 
of the Screw” ate lunch regularly, but surely the point of that stu- 
pendous story does not concern either her nasal passages or her digestion 
but the enigma of evil in the world, just as the point of “Ligeia” is not 
the “destructive passion of the lonely ego” but the enigma of the 
human will, and the point of “The Fall of the House of Usher” is not 
Roderick’s health, literally understood, but the general truth that thin 
partitions divide madness from sanity. Poe, who had a great deal of 
the eighteenth century in him, was far more interested in general 
propositions about mankind (witness the tales of ratiocination) than 
he was in the “destructive passion of the lonely ego.” His style may be, 
as Mr. Auden rightly says, operatic, but the fundamental brainwork 
underlying his most emotional stories is rather more like that of Voltaire 
than it is like that of Mrs. Radcliffe. The thousand hardships Candide 
undergoes would kill a truly human individual, but most readers, un- 
troubled by the common cold, are willing to accept the tacit premise 
that Candide is not a human individual but a puppet demonstrating 
a theorem. Poe’s stories begin more like contes than they do like reality, 
even the “romantic” reality of, say, Balzac’s “Passion in the Desert” 
or Mr. Robert Nathan’s amusing The Bishop’s Wife. 

The conte does not pretend to be a slice of life, nor a mirror, nor 
any picture of a three-dimensional world in which imaginary people 
eat lunches and suffer the common cold. Rather, it is a sort of algebraic 
demonstration, in which the signs of operation are not X, Y, and Z 
but symbols having human names (sometimes no names at all); and just 
as nobody actually buys X bushels of potatoes for Y money and yet we 
arrive at useful truths by pretending there is a world of X, Y, and Z, 
so it is with the conte. The conte never embraces the workaday premise 
of a week-end potato sale at the A & P. Nobody ever traveled so far or 
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had so many remarkable thoughts in actual life as did Zadig in the 
story, just as nobody ever plotted murder with the cold skill and 
macabre cunning of Montresor in “The Cask of Amontillado,” and 
nobody ever combined scientific curiosity and acute suffering as does 
the anonymous hero of “The Pit and the Pendulum.” It seems to me 
Poe’s peculiar success lies in his ability to begin with the conte and to 
end with the tale — that is, to begin with algebraic anonymity and then, 
just before the climax, to return the situation, not into terms of the 
lonely ego, but into terms of generalized human significance. 

Let me illustrate the point from three familiar stories. The first is 
this: Irritated by a thousand injuries culminating in insult, A decides 
to assassinate B, but in a manner at once consonant with B’s amoral 
character and undiscoverable as against A. To do so he must prepare 
and carry out his plans with the precision of a machine. This he does, 
but at the climactic moment his enemy appeals to God. A suddenly 
discovers that the mercy of God has removed B from the torture A had 
planned, and likewise that he (A) is not a thinking machine but a 
fallible human being; and though he entombs the body of his enemy 
and conceals his crime for half a century, he must at length confess 
by narrating it. This is of course “The Cask of Amontillado,” B is 
Fortunato and A is Montresor. Both are, up to the last page, mere 
symbols, like Candide or Pangloss. But when Fortunato cries out to 
God, Montresor is forced to confess his own human nature in the key 
sentence: “My heart grew sick; on account of the dampness of the 
catacombs,” a statement that simultaneously endows him with weak- 
ness, pride, and hypocrisy. In short, the sense of tears in human things 
replaces algebra, and we are left, not with an equation, but with moral 
discourse. 

Again: A man condemned to death passes into a state, half coma, 
half hallucination, during which his senses are extraordinarily acute, 
and in that condition undergoes the subtlest of tortures, one which 
combines confinement of body with agony of soul. Just when his situa- 
tion reaches the limits of the endurable, he hears a hum of voices, a blast 
of trumpets, and a harsh grating sound as the walls of his prison fly 
back. A friendly arm rescues him from falling into the pit. But the 
friendly arm has a nation back of it — the nation of humanity, for it is 
the arm of a French general who, entering Toledo, has overthrown the 
Inquisition. The tale ends in humane significance. (The Inquisition is, 
of course, part of the algebra of the story.) 

A third example: A nameless man visits the remote home of a former 
companion, who lives with a sister. The friend is obviously on the 
verge of insanity. The sister seems to die, the friend buries her alive, 
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she escapes from the tomb, confronts her brother, and kills him by 
virtue of the shock he experiences. “From that chamber, and from 
that mansion,” says the anonymous “I,” “I fled aghast.” The house 
falls to ruin behind him. Looking back, we find the anonymous one has 
been throughout so wrapt in his own sensations and his own curiosity, 
he has done essentially nothing practical to aid his friend. It is not 
until the climax of the story that he is made to realize too late that 
sympathy is not enough, that he himself is partially responsible for the 
ruin he has chronicled. “Bending closely over him [Roderick Usher],” 
we read, “I at length drank in the hideous import of his words.” Why 
at length? Because Poe wishes to humanize his ending, to bring his 
demonstration of the rationale of insanity into contact with the “‘out- 
side” world. “The Fall of the House of Usher,” though it is less like 
a conte than the other two, is nevertheless plotted as a demonstration 
that there are things in heaven and earth not dreamed of in our phi- 
losophy, but it ends, like a miracle of Our Lady, as a revelation of the 
true horror, which is spiritual sloth. 


II 


But let us get on to the poetry, concerning which Mr. Auden is 
quite forthright. Poe’s best poems, he avers, are not the most typical 
or the most original of his verse. Mr. Auden omits “To Helen” (“‘Helen, 
thy beauty is to me’), which he thinks Landor could have written, but 
he prints ““The City in the Sea,”’ which he thinks Tom Hood might have 
written. To my ear Hood could not possibly have achieved the prosodic 
dexterity of “The City in the Sea,” for his dexterity, great as it is, 
always inclines to regularity; and as for ““To Helen” the classical Landor 
would never have permitted himself the ambiguous syntax, the singular 
mixture of styles, nor the metrical irregularities of that haunting lyric. 

But this is to be captious, and Mr. Auden interests himself in the 
general faultiness of Poe’s verse. Of this faultiness the great example is 
“The Raven,” concerning which Mr. Auden says that “the thematic 
interest and the prosodic interest, both of which are considerable, do 
not combine and are even often at odds.” The artificiality of the lover 
asking a series of questions to which a single answer is ever to be 
returned is Poe’s problem, and though in “The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion” Poe tells us how he worked out the elements of his theme, his 
effect, says Mr. Auden, “could still be ruined unless the narration of 
the story, as distinct from the questions, flowed naturally.” But Mr. 
Auden thinks it does not flow naturally because the meter, “with its 
frequent feminine rhymes, so rare in English, works against this.” He 
quotes: 
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Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed he; 
But with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door. 


Here the meter “is responsible for the redundant alternatives of ‘stopped 
or stayed he’ and ‘lord or lady.’ ” 

Ever since the Imagist movement we have grown suspicious of mere 
redundancy in verse; and if we assume that the primary responsibility 
of the poem (or at least one of its primary responsibilities) is to give 
us a “natural flow” of language suitable to the speaker and the situation, 
Mr. Auden has a very strong point. Indeed, from this standpoint Mr. 
Auden is kinder to the poem than he should be. “The Raven,” in the 
way of nature, has many more absurdities than “‘obeisance” and “lord 
or lady.” Not merely the meter, but the whole setting is wrong. The 
window, simultaneously guarded by a lattice and a shutter; the physical 
impossibility of the raven sitting on a “pallid” bust (obviously, then, 
with the light in front of both bird and bust) and yet casting a shadow 
on the floor; the unfortunate cushioned seat with its incredible “‘velvet- 
violet lining”; the seraphim whose footfalls “tinkle on the tufted floor”; 
and, for that matter, a bird with a “shorn and shaven crest’ — these 
things pile absurdity upon absurdity, without entering upon perplexing 
technical problems of trochaic meter, feminine rhyme, repetend, anacru- 
sis, and so forth. Moreover, the lost Lenore is not particularized as her 
companion in sorrow, “The Blessed Damozel,” is particularized. The 
damozel still has enough animal heat in her body to make the bar she 
leaned on, warm, but Lenore is the mere shadow of a shade. The 
prosodic interest is certainly considerable — so considerable that, as in 
fascination we watch Poe’s juggling, we may forget the thematic ma- 

‘terial altogether. Or perhaps the meter is simply wrong for the poem, 
as the meter of Wordsworth’s poor Susan poem is wrong. In that poem 
it is difficult to experience simultaneously sympathetic nostalgia for the 
country, and the jig-time movement of: 


There’s a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years. 


All this may or may not be true, but the difficulty is that when Mr. 
Auden, or I, or anybody else gets through demonstrating that Poe’s 
poem simply will not do, “The Raven,” never flitting, stays right where 
it was — a minor masterpiece, if you like, but masterpiece nevertheless. 
If one of the tests of a masterpiece is that it ends development along the 
particular line of its success, then “The Raven” succeeds. I saw, said 
Rossetti, that Poe had done all that could be done with the sorrowing 
lover on earth; and so in “The Blessed Damozel”’ Rossetti translated the 
whole idea into another sphere. It is curious that, precisely as there 
has been no second “Raven,” so there has been no second “Damozel,” 
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however varied or amusing the library of parodies in either case. More- 
over, the general observation applies not only to the substance but to the 
meter of Poe. Nobody has tried to use his stanza for serious purposes 
since his time — not even Swinburne, who took over the Rubaiyat 
quatrain for “Laus Veneris,” and whom no metrical difficulty could 
balk. If there is some mild debate about which way indebtedness flows 
between Poe and Thomas Holley Chivers, in the light of Poe’s success 
“Isadore” sounds even funnier than it would sound any way: 


As an egg, when broken, never 
Can be mended, but must ever 
Be the same crushed egg forever — 
So shall this dark heart of mine! 


Crushed eggs really brings us back to lunch and the world of the 
common cold. 

Perhaps the meter and the theme are more harmonious than Mr. 
Auden realizes. But to demonstrate this we ought first to discover what 
“The Raven” is all about. 

Obviously it is a poem about an Anonymous Young Man. Now the 
Anonymous Young Man is a standard nineteenth-century hero. He 
suffers a great deal, especially in the first half of that immortal epoch, 
so much, indeed, that I cannot recall any literary work in which he is 
truly happy. He paces the shores of the sounding sea in “Locksley 
Hall,” uttering a variety of morbid sentiments, and he goes mad in 
“Maud.” His odd goings-on are chronicled by Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, 
and Disraeli. He turns up in Matthew Arnold, he turns up in Clough’s 
“Dipsychus,” and he turns up as the thoughtful young man contemplat- 
ing the harlot in Rossetti’s “Jenny,” as William C. De Van has sym- 
pathetically demonstrated. He goes abroad, too, and writes the con- 
fession of a child of a century with the pen of de Musset, and becomes 
a stoic with De Vigny. As an Italian he laments the brevity of life with 
Leopardi, as an American he is sensitive in Hawthorne, as a German he 
haunts that literature from Tieck through Heinrich Heine. Sometimes 
he has a name, but essentially he is anonymous. Elderly critics might 
refer to him as a stereotype, but contemporary refinement likes to call 
him a persona —a mask through which the writer speaks as a poet, 
not as a man. 

Whether stereotype or persona, the Anonymous Young Man is a 
signal to the reader. He is not an ordinary, middle-class young man, 
well adjusted to society, comfortable in his religious beliefs, persuaded 
of the bourgeois virtues, and modeling himself upon Benjamin Franklin. 
The Anonymous Young Man is sensitive, morbid, and accursed. He 
likes to prowl around at night. He likes to experiment with drugs, 
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hypnotism, music. Sometimes, as in the case of Bulwer’s Pelham, he 
manages to throw off his doom by embracing a radical philosophy (in 
this case Utilitarianism) but more commonly, like the modern Private 
Prewitt, his abnormality is so fixed, he embraces darkness like a bride. 
Unlike that unfortunate bugler, the Anonymous Young Man is much 
given to study, seeking in strange libraries some answer to the riddle of 
the painful earth. And always, always (again unlike Prewitt) he is con- 
fessional, not, I think, because of any “destructive passion of the lonely 
ego,” but mostly because he just likes to talk. When, therefore, a reader 
in the 1840’s picked up a new poem called “The Raven,” he knew at 
once it was about the Anonymous Young Man: 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 


And as the detective story fan immediately asks himself, ‘““What’s the 
new gimmick in this one?” so the reader, when American taste was thus 
low in 1845, asked himself, ““What is novel, what is strange about the 
Anonymous Young Man this time?” He read “The Raven” with certain 
expectations in mind. He expected the poet to establish a new variant 
in the psychology of the Anonymous Young Man. 

Like almost everybody else who reads “The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion” I am sceptical about it as an explanation of the origin of “The 
Raven.” If we are to believe Poe, he achieved this poem by sheer 
ratiocination, which clearly he did not. But this does not mean that 
“The Raven” lacks the fundamental brainwork that goes into the mak- 
ing of a good poem; and if we put aside Poe’s pompous discussion of 
“Beauty,” and how the most beautiful of melancholy themes is the death 
of a beautiful woman, and how the true originality of his meter is not 
that it is octameter acatalectic, alternating with heptameter catalectic 
and terminating with tetrameter catalectic, but the stanza he has in- 
vented — if, I say, we put all this aside and look towards the end of his 
essay, we find something more valid. Here it is: 

With the dénouement proper — with the Raven’s reply, “Nevermore,” to the 
lover’s final demand if he shall meet his mistress in another world — the poem, 
in its obvious phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said to have its comple- 
tion. So far, everything is within the limits of the accountable — of the real. 
A raven, having learned by rote the single word “Nevermore,” and having 
escaped from the custody of its owner, is driven at midnight, through the violence 
of a storm, to seek admission at a window from which a light still gleams — the 
chamber-window of a student, occupied half in poring over a volume, half in 
dreaming of a beloved mistress deceased. The casement being thrown open at 


the fluttering of the bird’s wings, the bird itself perches on the most convenient 
seat out of the immediate reach of the student, who, amused by the incident and 
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the oddity of the visitor’s demeanor, demands of it, in jest and without looking 
for a reply, its name. The raven addressed, answers with its customary word, 
“Nevermore,” — a word which finds immediate echo in the melancholy heart of 
the student, who, giving utterance aloud to certain thoughts suggested by the 
occasion, is again startled by the fowl’s repetition of “Nevermore.’”? The student 
now guesses the state of the case, but is impelled . . . by the human thirst for 
self-torture and in part by superstition, to propound such queries to the bird 
as will bring him, the lover, the most of the luxury of sorrow, through the antici- 
pated answer “Nevermore.” 
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Two things are invariably required — first, some account of complexity, or 
more properly, adaptation; and, secondly, some amount of suggestiveness — 
Some under-current, however indefinite, of meaning. It is this latter, in especial, 
which imparts to a work of art so much of that richness . . . which we are too 
fond of confounding with the ideal . .. | added the two concluding stanzas of the 
poem — their suggestiveness being thus made to pervade all the narrative which 
has preceded them... It will be observed that the words, ‘from out my heart,’ 
involve the first metaphorical expression in the poem. They, with the answer, 
“Nevermore,” dispose the mind to seek a moral in all that has been previously 
narrated. The reader begins now to regard the Raven as emblematical — but it is 
not until the very last line of the very last stanza that the intention of making 
him emblematical of Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance is permitted 
distinctly to be seen. 


I have italicized two passages not italicized by Poe — that about self- 
torture and that about some undercurrent of meaning. 

Premising the discussion by the fact that in Poe’s day the word 
“moral” (as in Wordsworth’s “all my moral being”) was interchange- 
ably used for “ethical” or “psychological” (sometimes it simultaneously 
meant both), we note Poe’s insistence that the point of his poem is “‘to 
seek a moral” in what is narrated; i.e., to try to comprehend the ethico- 
psychic statement of “The Raven,” or, more simply, to understand that 
here is an exercise in the psychology of the Anonymous Young Man. 
Three relatively abnormal motives, he says, have been introduced: the 
human thirst for self-torture; superstition; and “some under-current, 
however indefinite, of meaning.” But “some under-current, however, 
indefinite of meaning” is a precise definition of surrealism; and in mov- 
ing from the actual world to the “richness” implied by “the first meta- 
phorical expression” in his production, Poe is, in a sense, reversing the 
movement of “The Fall of the House of Usher.” In that story the hero 
escapes from a world in which haggard-eyed solitaries play music more 
eerie than the so-called “Last Waltz of Von Weber” and bury their 
sisters alive, into the world of the accountable, of the real. But “The 
Raven,” by contrary motion, moves out of an actual world in which, 
one stormy midnight, a trained raven finds shelter in a student’s room, 
into a world in which seraphim swing censers, the demented hope for 
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an answer from total darkness, a crazed young man asks unanswerable 
questions of a fowl, and, as a weird climax (suggestive of the “March 
to the Scaffold” in Berlioz’s symphony) begs the bird to take its beak 
from out his (the student’s) heart, albeit the bird is safely ensconced 
over the doorway. The bird is now transformed into as obscene a 
demonic symbol of utter cynicism as Faust anywhere meets on the 
Brocken, and is no longer an ordinary corvus corax. In plain terms 
the Anonymous Young Man is now completely out of his head, display- 
ing some of the classic attributes of schizophrenia, which, according to 
definition, is marked by “loss of contact with environment, and dis- 
integration of personality.” We are all too familiar with “The Raven”; 
but if we were not, we would catch the sheer, somnambulistic horror 
of its climax: 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — never more! 


Here, too, are “redundant alternatives” — “‘still is sitting,” twice 
given; “shadow” likewise given twice; and here also the meter “with its 
frequent feminine rhymes, so rare in English,” yields us “seeming,” 
“streaming,” “dreaming” — surely no brilliant discoveries by them- 
selves. And here likewise are the heavy, the virtually mechanical, the 
excessive alliteration and assonance, which characterize the whole poem. 
But here also, after 108 lines which clearly do not “flow naturally,” we 
have our Anonymous Young Man turned into a monomaniac living in 
a surrealist universe — the bust and the raven, the queer light, the 
weird, theatrical shadow,' the hinted diablerie of the eyes of the dream- 
ing bird, all very much like an invention of Salvador Dali! How does 
Poe manage this psychological transformation? 

The process is that of hypnotizing both the Anonymous Young Man 
and the reader, and to this hypnosis the meter, together with the itera- 
tion of a few significant symbols inextricably caught up into the meter 
and coming relentlessly around with it, is the chief contributor. Ob- 
viously one such symbol is “tapping,” which, with its synonym appears 
eight times. Another such is “Lenore,” which also appears eight times. 
A third, a little more difficult to define, is the element of light in the 
poem, in its struggle with darkness and death, which begins as dying 
embers creating their own ghosts and ends, after an invitation to the 





* Poe’s explanation that he had in mind a “bracket candelabrum . . . high above the door and 
bust” reads to me like an explanation after the fact. 
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raven to return to “the Night’s Plutonian shore,” with the queer, un- 
natural lights of the last stanza — pallor on the bust, demonic eyes, 
streaming lamp-light, an impossible shadow, and the queer, climactic 
ghastliness of “my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor.” Finally, there are various hints at the kind of levitation one 
experiences in nightmares — the curtains that strangely rustle of them- 
selves, the grotesque unwilled movement of the bird from the window 
to the door, the odd sensations of “wheeled a cushioned seat,” “upon 
the velvet sinking,” “divining, with my head at ease reclining,” the 
movement of the seraphim, the eventual uprush of the figure in the 
chair, and, of course, the floating of the shadow at the ominous end. 

Essential to the hypnotic effect is repetition — the going over and 
over again of the same words, the same ideas, the same images in the 
same order. Mr. Auden’s complaint about the “redundant alterna- 
tives” he cites gets at the matter, it seems to me, in the wrong way. The 
slow drag of the narrative, the pondering such trivia as the distinction 
between “stopped” and “stayed,” “rapping” and “tapping,” “rare and 
radiant,” “faintly” and “gently,” “soon again,” “flirt and flutter” — do 
these not simultaneously slow up the movement of events and create 
the queer, hypochondriacal kind of wrong-headed particularity charac- 
teristic of a mind in this situation? The nineteenth century, at least, 
thought so— witness Dr. Manette’s recurrence to tapping on shoe 
leather in The Tale of Two Cities. The rhythmic repetition of a set of 
idées fixes, with sufficient variation cunningly to call attention to the 
monotony — is not this no small part of Poe’s success in the poem? 

In “The Raven” time stands still. We have but one indication of 
temporality — “a midnight dreary,” but all the actions of the Anony- 
mous Young Man occur in a region beyond time. The sense of escaping 
temporal limitations begins with the frustration of the second stanza, 
where tomorrow never comes; passes into the fantastic heartbeats of 
the following unit, curiously echoed in the meter; transforms itself into 
the endless moment of staring into darkness; and then, so to speak, 
disappears with the entrance of the Raven, the fantastic dialog, and 
the final frozen instant when the Anonymous Young Man, instead of 
banishing the bird as he had hoped, finds it (like the albatross) trans- 
lated out of ornithology into eternity. But this mounting crescendo 
towards an endless and horrible Now is possible only because of the 
metrical structure of the whole. 

Some of the lines are, indeed, ridiculous (for example: “For we 
cannot help agreeing that no living human being”), and some of the 
images vulgar (“whose velvet-violet lining with the lamp-light gloating 
o’er”). One feels that the chamber, which Poe evidently got up in high 
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romantic style, is mostly Biedermeier Gothic. But the important thing 
is not the bad coloring, the lapses in taste, or the high-flown language 
in which the Anonymous Young Man carries on his dialog with the 
Raven, the important thing is that “The Raven” overrides bad taste 
and absurdity largely by reason of its superb metrical structure — the 
monotony-in-variety that Poe managed to give his theme. Thus 54 lines 
rhyme with “nevermore”; of these 37 are on precisely five syllables 
(door, or adore, floor, Lenore, before, and the “plore” of implore and 
explore), but few readers not interested in metrical technique notice 
this, so cunningly is the metrical movement arranged to carry the term- 
inal rhymes. 

It would be curious to inquire into other elements of Poe’s success — 
for example, the concealed but growing hyperaesthesia of the Anony- 
mous Young Man, who begins with normal hearing and then harkens 
to seraphic footfalls, and who passes from a half somnolent state (if, 
indeed, the whole poem is not a nightmare) into the self-torture, as 
Poe calls it, of hysterical questionings. The meter holds together superb- 
ly the two elements that compel a willing suspension of disbelief until 
the poem is done — namely, the grotesque and the maniacal, and I do 
not see, once one has mastered the true theme of the piece, that the 
prosodic interest and the thematic interest are anywhere antithetic, but 
rather that they are one and indissoluble. I am sure Poe sincerely 
believed that in “The Raven” he was celebrating that most melancholy 
of themes, the death of a beautiful woman, but the saintly Lenore is 
never described, and all that we know about her is that she is with the 
angels. What is presented, and powerfully presented, is, however, the 
movement from sanity to monomania in the “soul” of the Anonymous 
Young Man of the period, and this is managed by prosodic devices so 
powerful that nobody has since dared to imitate them. 
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HOW HIGH THE ENGLISH TEACHER’S BROW? 
CLARENCE L. KULISHECK 


WE ALL MUST ADMIT these days that there is a wave of anti-intellec- 
tualism sweeping over the land, a wave that could inundate much 
of what we stand for unless we succeed in building some species of 
defense against it. The intellectual, the highbrow, or — if you will — 
the “egghead” is on the defensive. In some climates at least it has 
become, as an editorialist for the New York Times so aptly put it last 
spring, almost axiomatic that to think is to be unpatriotic. About the 
larger and more terrifying aspects of this sorry business, I shall say 
nothing. You all have read, seen, and heard so much about it during 
the last several months that you’re probably getting a little tired of a 
voice of doom in whatever accents it may be articulated. And further- 
more, I really don’t have anything very illuminating, or informative, or 
certainly very cheerful, or hopeful to say about it. 

So the aspect of contemporary anti-intellectualism that I am going 
to pause on for a moment here is one that I suppose the world at large, 
or even that part of the world that is worrying about those larger implli- 
cations, would consider little more than the usual academic fuss over 
nothing, the usual tempest in the ubiquitous English department tea- 
pot. It is specifically then, anti-intellectualism in relation to literature, 
or even more narrowly than that, anti-intellectualism in relation to the 
teaching of literature. 

A certain conception of literature and a certain high seriousness and 
dedication to that conception are under attack today. There is, for 
one thing, the constant sniping from the outside, conducted usually not 
by the demagogues, but by some of our most sedate and proper organs 
of popular literary opinion. But much more compelling than this is 
the attack from within. For when the chorus just referred to briefly 
is joined by some of us English teachers ourselves writing for journals 
read almost exclusively by other English teachers, I think there may be 
some real cause for alarm. Let me assure you, however, that I am 
speaking here of a minority in our professional midst, a very articulate 
and at times a very brash minority, but a minority nevertheless. And 
let me further assure you that all my illustrative examples a little later 
on most decidely refer to other times and, as the late George Apley 
used to say to his wife, to other parts of the country. 





Professor Kulisheck, who read his paper at the annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain 
Modern Language Association at Greeley last fall, heads English Composition and Literature at 
Baker University. 
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Now, judging from some of the things I read and hear, I sometimes 
wonder whether as English teachers we are not just a little too easily 
drawn into the crusade against intellectualism in matters where we 
ought to be standing fast. We all, of course, are subject to that all too 
human desire to stand on the safe and comfortable middle ground, to 
be one of the boys, to get securely placed psychically and socially on 
the great democratic band wagon. But in gratifying this quite natural 
desire, I wonder if we don’t sometimes go too far in dissociating our- 
selves from any suspicion of “eggheadishness,” too far in asserting our 
freedom from the allegedly pernicious influences of literary highbrow- 
ism. But before exploring this idea any further I perhaps had better 
explain my use of this highly ambiguous term. For purposes of the 
present argument at least, I intend none of the usual pejorative impli- 
cations. Perhaps I can best indicate what I do mean by appropriating 
a few excellently contrived phrases from a widely discussed inquiry 
into this subject that many of you will remember from the professional 
press of a few years ago. Intellectualism (or highbrowism, as it is there 
designated) is defined as “the highest degree of unapologetic, unflinch- 
ing, excellence that can be achieved in any field of knowledge . . . a 
devotion to that high truth even though the truth be difficult, unpop- 
ular, unprofitable, unconsoling, unflattering, and entirely out of accord 
with dominant prejudices.” It is ‘a cast of mind” characterized by an 
“unwillingness to be satisfied with anything less than the best, the most 
highly refined, the most penetrating and inclusive version of truth per- 
mitted by the present state of knowledge and by our inherited wis- 
dom.” ! With this forceful declaration I suppose we are all more or 
less in agreement. But if we accept it and apply it to our special con- 
cerns as English teachers it seems to me that it does commit us, in spirit 
at least, to a persistent, if not indeed an exclusive, concern with the 
best literature. But then I suppose we all give at least lip service to 
this principle. Aren’t we all loyal Arnoldians in our support of the 
best that has been thought and said? 

But despite of — or perhaps because of — our theoretical commit- 
ment to an exclusive concern with the best, most of us sooner or later 
become involved in an occupational paradox. For sooner or later most 
of us have to come to grips with the thorny task of reconciling our 
alleged concern with the best and the harsh realities of our everyday 
teaching world. We all, alas, must teach for a living, and few of us 
have very much to say about just whom we will teach for a living. And 
the best, regardless of how we may like to feel about it personally, 





*Robert B. Heilman, “An Inquiry into Anti-Highbrowism,” A. A. U. P. Bulletin, XXXV 
(1949), 612-13. 
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actually doesn’t always stand up very well as a merchandisable piece 
of goods under any and all contemporary teaching situations. Or, at 
least, so we are frequently told. But the most unfortunate thing about 
all this is our method of working ourselves out of this paradox, a 
method which is essentially fallacious. I want to make it clear at once, 
however, that I take no exception to the frequently made assertion that 
the best, the absolutely first-rate, is simply not always teachable to all 
comers in any and all situations. In fact, I agree with this assertion. 
What I do take exception to is the illogical switching around of premises 
so characteristic of so much educational research which blandly implies 
that since the best is not always teachable under all circumstances it 
must therefore really not be very good in itself anyway. And once we 
get our feet off the ground with this piece of specious reasoning, it is an 
easy jump to an even more audacious fallacy which I have heard stated 
in a variety of ways but which can be boiled down to a generalization 
sounding something like this: That literature (or, for that matter, that 
art, or that music) is best which can be most readily encompassed 
within the perceptual: and appreciative limitations of the greatest 
number. 

Take, for example, the case of Milton. Or more specifically, the case 
of Milton’s major poem, Paradise Lost. Few of us would argue very 
seriously that this complex epic has really a great deal to recommend it 
as one of those so-called “threshold interest” affairs with which we are 
supposed to beguile balky but unwary students. We will remember that 
the poet himself begged Urania to find him a “fit audience . . . though 
few.” Yet the bleeding fragment of those first two difficult books, 
roughly hacked off from the body of the poem, is an almost immovable 
fixture in most of the anthologies designed for beginning students. Now 
it is an easy guess just who keeps those two books there, but many of 
those same people often give the impression that they keep them there 
only as a sort of grudging moral obligation to our cultural heritage. 
Back in 1950 the Columbia University Press polled a sampling of the 
country’s educated readers which apparently included a substantial 
percentage of English teachers. The people conducting the poll wanted 
to find out what were the twenty most boring classics. Paradise Lost, 
remember, achieved the distinction of being third from the top, out- 
distanced in the race for this bad eminence only by Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Moby Dick.? 

A few years ago I heard a humanist now turned enthusiast for cur- 
riculum renovation publically castigate some of our old-fashioned de- 
partments of English for keeping such “outmoded and unreadable” 





* For a complete listing of the results of this poll, see Publisher’s Weekly, CLVIII (1950), 190. 
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museum pieces as Milton’s major poems on the essential reading list 
for our defenseless and captive students. On another occasion I listened 
with a group of colleagues to still another earnest curriculum reformer 
who told us how he had put some zip into his first English class by 
throwing Paradise Lost (which, he cheerfully admitted, he’d never been 
able to get through himself anyway) out the window and replacing it 
with Edna Millay’s “I burn my candle at both ends/It will not last the 
night,” this last work serving admirably, he said, as a nice bouncy 
springboard for bringing real life situations like the amatory compul- 
sions of teen-agers into the classroom discussion. I couldn’t help but 
think that if that was what this fellow wanted from literature, what a 
pity it was that he hadn’t stuck with Paradise Lost a little longer, long 
enough at least to get to Milton’s own very detailed and vividly pictorial 
treatment of precisely this subject in Book IV, which is, you’ll remember, 
the honeymoon idyll of the primal teen-agers during those palmy days 
in the garden before the Fall. 

Or leaving Milton now for a little fishing in considerably more 
treacherous waters, take, as another example, the perennially contro- 
versial case of Henry James. A season or two ago I noted with some 
interest an article in our own trade journal promisingly entitled “A 
Protest against the James Vogue.” * I say “promisingly entitled” be- 
cause, although my own opinion of James borders on the idolatrous, 
I quite agree that the very voluble and sometimes arrogant James cult 
that takes up so much precious space in some of our quarterlies ought 
to be taken down a peg or two now and then. After all, a good thing 
can be smothered with an excess of love and admiration. But that 
isn’t what this “protest” was about at all. Instead, there was a candid 
— but I do hope erroneous — inference that nineteen out of twenty 
teachers couldn’t really in their heart of hearts abide old James any 
more than their resentful students could. Then there was a sympathetic 
lament for the long suffering sophomore, forced to waste his time on 
the tedious constructions of a pretentious literary fuss button. And 
then still another example of the kind of false resolution that I have 
been talking about, the assertion that the fault is not with us as teachers 
and certainly not with the limited perspectives of the long suffering 
sophomore but — naturally — with James himself. We are left finally 
with the suggestion that it is high time that we admitted to being taken 
in by a grossly overrated paleface and that we ought to be good enough 





® College English, XIII (1952), 194-201. A similarly feckless attack on a contemporary writer, 
the versatile teacher-poet-critic-novelist, Robert Penn Warren, appeared more recently in the 
same journal (February, 1954, 265-272) under the title “Drugstore Gothic.” Here —if I under- 
stand one of his arguments correctly — a teacher of English coolly suggests to other teachers of 
English that a natural antinomy of some sort exists between the reading of many books and the 
writing of good imaginative literature. 
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sports about it to let our students in on the joke, thus giving them, no 
doubt, the bracing and tonic self-assurance that they were really right 
themselves all the time. 

Now even if we admit that there may be some slight grain of truth in 
all these arguments, I wonder if that really proves a thing about either 
the intrinsic literary merits or the ultimate usability as effective teaching 
tools of either Paradise Lost or the novels of Henry James. If it proves 
anything at all, it is probably only this: that works such as these simply 
do not teach themselves. But more than that, it perhaps also proves that 
they simply haven’t a ghost of a chance of establishing themselves as 
living classics in the minds of the young without the enthusiastic and 
openly partisan support of people like ourselves. Most of you of course 
discovered, long before I had the presumption to take it up as though it 
were some startling new discovery, that Paradise Lost or the Portrait 
of a Lady or The Turn of the Screw can be immensely readable and 
immensely teachable, once we have learned, that is, how to help the 
student over some of those admittedly formidable hurdles which by 
their very existence make the final achievement so rewarding and so 
pleasurable. 

I am preserting no special brief here for the analytical critics. Never- 
theless, I do think these so-called “new” critics have helped us im- 
measurably in achieving an important professional insight. They and 
their methods have shown us, more cogently and persistently than any 
other group, that no work worth studying, either classic or contempo- 
rary, will teach itself while we take refuge behind a facade of whatever 
specialties we have managed to salvage from graduate school. And they 
have shown us still further (almost, I am tempted to say, in spite of 
themselves) that although the goodness of certain good things is more 
readily and painlessly got at than the goodness of certain other good 
things, this pragmatically demonstrable fact has no comparative, quali- 
tative relevance, either aesthetically or in terms of the classroom situa- 
tion. 

We are frequently reminded by critics with certain axes to grind that 
novelty, that is “newness” of any kind, in the arts is always difficult, 
always distressing, always baffling — especially to the aesthetically in- 
experienced. And boredom followed by smug indifference and self- 
satisfied rejection is always the easiest and most natural defense against 
bafflement and distress — especially for the aesthetically inexperienced. 
And I think we need further to remind ourselves that the classics are 
precisely those works which are eternally new, eternally baffling, eter- 
nally complex and difficult — especially to the aesthetically inexperi- 
enced. That’s one good reason, I suppose, why they have become 
classics in the first place. 
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In a lively little book on teaching written about ten years ago, 
Mr. Jacques Barzun aptly compares the common reader dipping into 
his first classic to the infant reluctantly taking his first sip of some- 
thing less innocuous than formula. “All tastes above pap, in any 
realm,” he observes, ‘‘are acquired; and pap goes down easily because 
it has no taste. . . . With the classics as with food and drink, there is 
only one way: developing the habit of withstanding the bitterness of 
novelty.” * And there, I would like to conclude, is precisely where we as 
teachers of literature ought to come in. 





*Teacher in America (Boston, 1945), p. 152. 


The word “liberal” comes from the Latin LIBER, meaning 
“free.” ... The proper meaning of the phrase “liberal 
arts” is “the arts becoming to a free man”; and .. . from 
earliest times these have included the sciences. 


ALFRED WHITNEY GRISWOLD 
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THE ECONOMIC ROLE OF 
PIONEER MORMON WOMEN 


LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


om WOMEN played a major role in building the Latter-day Saint 
commonwealth in the Great Basin. Their activities included not 
only the bearing of children and important contributions toward family 
income, but also the fulfillment of certain specific economic goals of the 
Mormon Church. Many sermons of Brigham Young and other Mor- 
mon leaders were directed to the women, encouraging them to save and 
teaching them “the arts of domestic economy.” Brigham Young, for 
example, had suggestions to make with respect to keeping house, cook- 
ing meat, baking bread, keeping pigs and cows, training girls to be good 
wives,’ and even washing and dressing children: This should be done 
gently and not in cold water.” He even ventured to tell them how to 
knit stockings, for said the Mormon leader, “when [your] stockings are 
finished they are like some of these knitted by machinery —a leg six 
inches long, while the foot is a foot and a half long; or the leg is only 
big enough for a boy only ten years old, while the foot is big enough for 
any miner in the country.” ® 

While such sermons undoubtedly stirred many women to improve 
their talents in the interests of economy, the Mormon president was 
realistic enough to see the need for an organization of Mormon women 
which would channel their economic and social activities into enter- 
prises of particular value to the church. In April, 1865, he suggested 
the establishment of an “organization of the sisters against purchasing 





Professor Arrington of the Utah State Agricultural College, an authority on Mormon eco- 
nomic history, is continuing his research under the sponsorship of the Committee of Research 
on Economic History, with Dr. Thomas C. Cochran, chairman, and Dr. Arthur H. Cole, editor. 


*“Mothers in Israel, you . . . are called upon to bring up your daughters to pursue some 
useful avocation for a sustenance, that when they shall become the wives of the elders of Israel, 
who are frequently called upon missions, or to devote their time and attention to the things of 
the Kingdom, they may be able to sustain themselves and their offspring. Teach them to sew, 
spin and weave; to cultivate vegetables as well as flowers; to make soap as well as cakes and 
preserves; to spin, color and weave and knit, as well as embroidery; to milk, make butter and 
cheese, and work in the kitchen, as well as in the parlor. Thus will you and your daughters 
show yourselves approved, and prove helpmeets in very deed, not only in the domestic relations, 
but in building up the Kingdom also.” From “The Fourteenth General Epistle to the Latter-day 
Saints,” signed by Brigham Young and Heber C. Kimball, Journal History of the Church (here- 
after referred to as JH), December 10, 1856, Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City. 


*“When your children arise in the morning, instead of sending them out of doors to wash 
in cold, hard water, with a little soft soap, and wiping them as though you would tear the skin 
off them, creating roughness and darkness of skin, take a piece Of soft flannel, and wipe the 
faces of your children smooth and nice, dry them with a soft cloth, and instead of giving them 
pork for their breakfast, give them good, wholesome bread and sweet milk, baked potatoes and 
also butter milk if they like it, and a little fruit, and I would have no objections to their eating 
— rice.” Brigham Young, sermon, April 8, 1868, Deseret News (Salt Lake City), May 13, 


*JH, April 9, 1871. 
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goods at the stores,” as a means of stimulating local manufactures and 
domestic economy.* Six months later he recommended that the ladies 
“manufacture from straw, grass, or any other fitting material that grows 
in these valleys, bonnets and hats, and cease to sell the barley, the 
oats, the wheat, etc., to buy imported ones, or when the wheat and the 
oats and the barley are all sold, to get your husbands to run into debt, 
for that which you can as well make yourselves as not.” * As the result 
of these suggestions, the women in a number of communities organized 
“female home manufacturing societies” and made their own hats, bon- 
nets, and other clothing. 

The formation of these societies did not become general, however, 
until more pointed counsel was given by the president in the general 
conference of the Mormon Church, held in Salt Lake City, in October, 
1867: “. .. if the ladies would get up societies by which they could 
promote the home labor of their sex, they would do what was well 
pleasing in the sight of heaven.” *® This counsel was followed two 
months later by the appointment of Eliza R. Snow, poetess, feminist, 
plural wife of Joseph Smith, and sister of Mormon Apostles Erastus 
and Lorenzo Snow, to supervise the establishment of what were called 
“Female Relief Societies” in every Mormon settlement in the Great 
Basin.’ These societies would be required, said President Young, ‘‘to 
visit the sick and the helpless and the needy, and learn their wants, and, 
under their Bishops [equivalent to parish priests], collect the means 
necessary to relieve them.” ® But their task was much more than charity 
pure and simple: 

Relieving the poor, in most instances, requires something beyond administering 
to present necessities. When giving encourages people in idleness, it has a 
demoralizing tendency. The sick must be provided for: But to those who have 
strength to labor, it is far more charitable to give employment and so direct their 


energies that they can earn what they need, and thus realize the fruits of their 
own labors.?® 





* Brigham Young to Daniel H. Wells and Brigham Young, Jr., JH, April 10, 1865. 
5 JH, October 6, 1865. 
* JH, October 8, 1867. 


™In organizing the Relief Societies, President Snow drew upon her experience as secretary 
of the Nauvoo Relief Society established by Joseph Smith, first leader of the Mormons, in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1842. The organization was disbanded after the death of Smith in 1844. 
While some organizations resembling the Relief Societies were organized on a local basis in the 
1850’s, the movement was not so general until the appointment of Miss Snow in 1867. The new 
organization gave greater emphasis to economic activities. The organization exists to this day, 
with a present membership of almost 150,000 women. It is now officially known as the “Relief 
Society of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” See Emmeline B. Wells, “History of 
the Relief Society,” Woman’s Exponent (Salt Lake City), XXXII (1903), passim. 


* Deseret News, December 6, 1867. 
*Ibid., April 22, 1868. 
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The objects of the Relief Societies, in other words, were to teach 
the poor to provide for themselves and to establish institutions and 
programs which would assist the poor to live more comfortably and 
those not so poor to live more frugally. Silk culture, the manufacture 
of hats, basket making, broom making, and sewing were suggested ex- 
amples of activities that could be carried on in the home and would 
be at once remunerative to the individual and beneficial to the common- 
wealth. Said Sister Snow: ‘“‘. . . if he who causes two blades of grass 
to grow where one grew before is a benefactor to the human race, how 
much more is he or she who contributes to elevate a human being from 
helpless poverty to comparative independence.” *° 

Brigham Young gave impetus to the Relief Society movement by 
delivering a set of sermons designed to stimulate “home industry.” 
He encouraged the exclusive purchase of homemade products, the 
expansion of home manufacturing, and the establishment of more 
sensible fashions. Women should clothe themselves in the workmanship 
oi their own hands, he declared.*1 Indeed, his sermons seem to sug- 
gest that the underlying motive for the organization of the Relief 
Societies was the prevention or diminution of female extravagance, by 
the rich as well as by the poor, thus relieving the pressure on hard- 
pressed husbands. The Kingdom must be built, as Young well knew, 
by the devotion of surplus production to such investments as the 
construction of irrigation works, factories, and transportation systems. 
The Relief Societies would “relieve” the territory of the burden of sup- 
porting both unnecessary importation and unnecessary poverty. 

By the end of 1868, virtually every one of the hundred or more 
Mormon wards and settlements in the West had a Relief Society. 
Under the general leadership of Sisters Eliza R. Snow and Zina D. H. 
Young these societies participated in many of the broader economic 
programs of the church.’” In particular, five tasks were officially as- 
signed to the Relief Societies during the last third of the nineteenth 
century: systematic retrenchment; the establishment and operation of 
cooperative stores specializing in merchandise of home manufacture; 
the promotion of home industry, particularly the silk industry; grain- 
saving; and nursing, midwifery, and the maintenance of a hospital. 





* Eliza R. Snow, “Female Relief Societies and Their Labors,” Deseret News, March 25, 1868. 
™ See particularly his sermon of April 6, 1868, Deseret News, April 29, 1868. 


® Although Sister Snow served by appointment of the First Presidency (the three top leaders 
of the Mormon Church) as leader of the Relief Societies, no central organization was established 
until June, 1880, when she was officially sustained as the first general president of the Relief 
Society and was given two “counselors” and a staff of advisers and co-workers. She served until 
1888 when Zina D. H. Young, surviving plural wife of Brigham Young, succeeded her. Sister 
Young served until 1901. The Relief Society Presidency has always been appointed by the 
First Presidency of the church, subject to the approval of the general conference of the church. 
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All of these programs were calculated to build the Kingdom by diminish- 
ing consumption and increasing production. 

RETRENCHMENT. The approaching completion of the transcon- 
tinental railroad appears to have been a major reason for the organiza- 
tion of Relief Societies in 1867-1868. The railroad would bring “out- 
siders” with new tastes and fashions. Any resulting increase in the 
demand for “needless” and “fashionable” imports would diminish the 
capital fund of the community and damage the cause of economic 
development. Brigham Young said he did not mind seeing the “human 
form and the human face adorned,” but he wanted the adorning to be 
the workmanship of Mormon hands.'* Contemporary fashion, he said, 
“was most useless, unbecoming and ridiculous,” and he illustrated his 
point with the Grecian Bend, mutton-legged sleeves, and the long, flow- 
ing skirts which were popular in his day. The Grecian Bend, he said, 
gave women a hump on their backs that made them look like camels; 
mutton-legged sleeves “took seven yards for the sleeves, and three for 
the dress”; and long trains would drag up the dirt, raise a dust, and 
represented a waste of many yards of cloth.’ Rather than waste their 
money on “useless articles that do no good to the body of the persons 
who use them,” Latter-day Saint women should make contributions 
to such worthy causes as the emigration of poor Mormons from abroad. 

The effect of the railroad on the tastes of the young ladies was 
expected to be particularly strong. For that reason, when the Relief 
Societies had completed their own organization, they were requested 
to supervise and encourage the formation of “Retrenchment Societies” 
among the young ladies of the various settlements. The pattern was set 
in November, 1869, when Brigham Young called his many wives and 
daughters together in the parlor of the Lion House in Salt Lake City 
and addressed them as follows: 

All Israel [the Mormon people] are looking to my family and watching the 
example set by my wives and children. For this reason I desire to organize my 
own family first into a society for the promotion of habits of order, thrift, in- 
dustry, and charity; and, above all things, I desire them to retrench from their 
extravagance in dress, in eating, and even in speech. The time has come when 
the sisters must agree to give up their follies of dress and cultivate a modest 


apparel, a meek deportment, and to set an example before the people of the 
world worthy of imitation. 





™ See Halbert S. Greaves, “Doctrine on Dress,” Utah Humanities Review, II (1948), 46-47. 


4 “Tf T were a lady .. . I would not have eighteen or twenty yards to drag behind me, so that 
if I had to turn around I would have to pick up my dress and throw it after me, or, just as a 
cow does when she kicks over the milk pail, throw out one foot to kick the dress out of the way. 
That is not becoming, beautiful or convenient .. . you would . . . think there was a six horse 
team travelling there, with a dozen dogs under the wagon. . . . This is not modesty, gentility or 
good taste; it does not belong to a lady at all, but to an ignorant, extravagant or vain-minded 
person, who knows not true principles.” See sermons of May 26, August 18, October 9, 1872, 
Deseret News, June 5, August 28, October 23, 1872. 
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I am weary of the manner in which our women seek to outdo each other 
in all the foolish fashions of the world. For instance, if a sister invites her friends 
to visit her, she must have quite as many dishes as her neighbor spread on a 
former occasion, and indeed she must have one or two more in order to show 
how much superior her table is to her neighbor’s. This silly rivalry has induced 
a habit of extravagance in our food; it has involved fathers and husbands in debt, 
and it has made slaves of the mothers and daughters. It is not right. It is dis- 
pleasing to the Lord, and the poor groan under the burden of trying to ape the 
customs of those who have more means. 

Then, again, our daughters are following the vain and foolish fashions of the 
world. I want you to set your own fashions. Let your apparel be neat and 
comely, and the workmanship of your own hands. Wear the good cloth manu- 
factured in our own mills, and cease to build up the merchant who sends your 
money out of the Territory for fine clothes made in the East. Make your 
garments plain, just to clear the ground in length, without ruffles or panniers or 
other foolish and useless trimmings and styles. ... 1 want my daughters to learn 
to work and to do it. Not to spend their time for naught; for our time is all the 
capital God has given us, and if we waste that we are bankrupt indeed.*® 


With the comment that “More testimonies are obtained on the feet 
than on the knees,” the president then suggested that his own family 
“lead out” in the establishment of an association of “the young ladies 
of Zion.”” He concluded: 

We are about to organize a Retrenchment Association, which I want you all 
to join, and I want you to vote to retrench in your dress, in your tables, in your 


speech, wherein you have been guilty of silly, extravagant speeches and light- 
mindedness of thought. Retrench in everything that is not good and beautiful.*® 


The Young family voted its support, and under the leadership of 
Eliza R. Snow, also a plural wife of Brigham Young, an association with 
appropriate constitution, by-laws, regular meetings, and a carefully- 
worked-out program was formed. One of those present wrote: “.. . it 
was settled that night that a Spartan plainness of dress was to be one 
of the distinguishing marks of the new movement.” 17 

The model of this “Young Ladies’ Department of the Co-operative 
Retrenchment Association,” as it was officially called, was carried by 





*Susa Young Gates, History of the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association of the 
Church . . . from November 1869 to June 1910 (Salt Lake City, 1911), pp. 8-9. 


* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 


*Ibid., pp. 10-12. The signed articles of agreement were as follows: ‘Resolved, that 
inasmuch as the Saints have been commanded to gather out from Babylon and not partake 
of her sins, that they may receive not of her plagues, we feel that we should not condescend to 
imitate the pride, folly and fashions of the world. . 


“Resolved, inasmuch as cleanliness is a characteristic of a Saint, and an imperative duty, 
we shall discard the dragging skirts and for decency’s sake those disgustingly short ones extend- 
ing no lower than the boot tops. We also regard ‘panniers,’ and whatever approximates in ap- 
pearance toward the ‘Grecian bend,’ a burlesque on the natural beauty and dignity of the human 
female form, and will not disgrace our persons by wearing them. And also, as fast as it shall be 
expedient, we shall adopt the wearing of home-made articles, and exercise our united influence 
in rendering them fashionable.” 
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Sister Snow to the Relief Societies throughout the territory. Within a 
few months, Retrenchment Societies were blossoming throughout the 
Great Basin. The girls were taught to glean wheat, piece quilts, crochet, 
make hats, knit stockings, and also to take charge of meetings, write 
poetry, and engage in other cultural activities. The fruits of their labor 
were commonly devoted to the building of meetinghouses and temples 
and other worthwhile church projects.'® The organization seemed to 
fulfill a useful purpose, even when the economic need which was 
responsible for its formation was passed, and in 1877 the emphasis on 
retrenchment was abandoned in favor of that of personal improvement. 
The organization has continued to this day under the name “The Young 
Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Association,” with church-appointed gen- 
eral officers.’® 

The emphasis on the formation of young ladies’ retrenchment as- 
sociations was so pronounced for a period that Brigham Young deemed 
it necessary to appoint Mrs. Mary Isabella Horne as an associate of 
Sister Snow to assure that the cause of retrenchment was not neglected 
by the older women. Mrs. Horne held a number of meetings with Relief 
Society leaders in Salt Lake City and elsewhere, and even organized the 
Relief Society sisters into a Senior Department of the Retrenchment 
Association. Her addresses stressed the immediate possibility of com- 
munity bankruptcy induced by excessive imports of things which the 
ladies could, if they would, make themselves or do without.?° The 
response of the sisters to these addresses usually took the form of an 
adoption of a series of resolutions and the formation of a department 
of the Relief Society to carry them into effect. The resolution passed 
by the Retrenchment Department of the Salt Lake City Eighth Ward 
Relief Society was typical: “We will not follow the fashions of the 
wicked world, but will endeavor to attire ourselves as becometh Saints 
of God, and as much as possible in the workmanship of our own 
hands.” 7. These organizations continued to function during the early 
1870’s. They began to disappear when the emergency created by the 
coming of the railroad had passed. 


THE RELIEF SOCIETY AND THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT. A second 
task assigned to the Relief Societies was that of assisting in the establish- 
ment and operation of cooperative general stores. These stores were 
sponsored by the church as a means of assuring favorable markets for 





% See Henrietta Lunt Jones, “History of the First Retrenchment Organization in Cedar City,” 
typescript, Brigham Young University Library, Provo, Utah. 


*® Also in 1877 — and in some cases, as early as 1875 —the “Young Men’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Association” was established. It likewise has functioned to this day. 


” Woman’s Exponent, IV (1875), 18. 
** Gates, op. cit., p. 64. 
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Mormon products, and local investment of mercantile profits. The 
Relief Societies were advised to take stock in these stores, patronize them 
exclusively, and prepare to set up retail outlets for their own hand 
work.?? As a matter of fact, the Relief Societies not only subscribed for 
substantial blocks of stock in these local cooperatives, but actually took 
over the management of some of them. Beginning in 1869, most of the 
Relief Societies began to open up their own establishments. For ex- 
ample, the “Female Relief Society’s Cooperative Mercantile and Mil- 
linery Institution of Weber County” opened for business in Ogden, 
Utah, in November, 1869. The store building was financed by dona- 
tions of labor and material, and by the sale of carpets, quilts, and other 
products of Relief Society talent. Starting with a capital of $697, this 
Relief Society cooperative served as a center of exchange for locally 
manufactured products, especially men’s and women’s straw hats, until 
its sale to a private operator in 1882. Another typical cooperative was 
that established in the early 1870’s by the Relief Society sisters of 
Summit County, Utah. This firm specialized in millinery and dress- 
making, employing an average of five women. The profits were con- 
tinuously reinvested, and the Summit County sisters paid for their 
building in four years. 

The most important ladies’ store, however, was the “Women’s Co- 
operative Mercantile and Manufacturing Institution,” which opened 
in Salt Lake City in 1876 at the specific request of Brigham Young. 
In a letter addressed to the president and members of the Relief 
Societies, President Young suggested the establishment of the store as 
a means of selling home-made articles, and added “If you cannot be 
satisfied with the selection of sisters from among yourselves to take 
charge, we will render you assistance by furnishing a competent man 
for the transaction of the, financial matters of this establishment.” 2° 
Apparently managing the affair without the proffered male help, the 
ladies exhibited wares in the church-owned Constitution Building near 
the corner of Main and South Temple Streets in Salt Lake City. Women 
from many settlements in the territory, but principally from Salt Lake 
County, took the products of their skill to be sold on commission. 
Fancy and staple dry goods, ladies’ furnishings and ornamentation, knit 
underwear, children’s wear, and women’s temple clothing were some of 
the products available for sale. A dress-making department was also 
inaugurated and a number of women and girls were employed for the 
purpose. The enterprise was so successful that similar establishments 
were set up in Ogden, Brigham City, Provo, Parowan, and St. George, 





“Woman and Her Mission,” Deseret News, May 19, 1869. 
** JH, October 4, 1876. 
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Utah. Most of these stores were successfully operating at the turn of 
the century. They were singled out for special praise by church officials 
because of the very real way in which they cut down importation and 
“kept money in the territory.” 


Home INpusTRyY: SERICULTURE. Retrenchment and cooperative 
merchandising were chronologically the first missions assigned to the 
Relief Societies because of their immediate importance at the time of the 
coming of the railroad. The development of local or “home” industry 
was given as a mission to the Relief Societies after the failure of the 
United Order movement** in 1875: “Every branch of the Relief 
Society,” wrote the Relief Society leaders, “is called upon to lay hold 
of this subject of home industry with a will, and to take active part in 
the great work of bringing about the perfect organization of a self- 
sustaining people.” 2° Many industries were named as being at once 
practical and necessary, because of the large drain in purchasing power 
resulting from their importation; but getting the women to be “self- 
sustaining with respect to clothing” was given greatest stress. ‘Home 
industry,” which once had typically meant “Mormon” industry, was 
now applied primarily to industries which would provide employment 
for women and children. No member of the Relief Society, declared 
its officers, “should be satisfied to acknowledge herself in all respects 
a non-producer. . . . Let the sisters think of what they can wear that 
is Zion made.” 7° 

The assignment given to the Relief Society sisters to make their own 
clothing resolved itself into a mission to grow and manufacture silk. 
Wool and cotton clothing were successfully manufactured in the locally 
owned Provo Woolen Mills, Washington (Utah) Cotton Factory, and 
similar enterprises. The Relief Society home manufacturing campaign 
thus gave emphasis to silk culture as the means of producing materials 
for their better dresses. Those women who wished fancy handkerchiefs, 
gloves, shawls, and dresses for formal wear would be expected to 
produce them of silk rather than waste territorial exchange in importing 
them. 

The silk industry had been the object of intensive promotion and 
encouragement by Mormon authorities since 1865, but had begun to 
languish in the early 1870’s. Thus, at the time of the inauguration of 
the women’s home industry movement in 1875, church leaders decided 





* As a consequence of the Panic of 1873, Mormon authorities directed the organization of 
close-knit community associations to mobilize the labor and capital of Mormondom for self- 
help and economic growth. See Edward J. Allen, The Second United Order Among the 
Mormons (New York, 1936). 

* Woman’s Exponent, III (1875), 157. 


*Idem.; ibid., TV (1875), 52. 
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to place official responsibility for its promotion upon the leaders of the 
Relief Society. Sisters Eliza R. Snow, Zina D. H. Young, Mary I. Horne, 
and other leading Relief Society sisters initiated the program with the 
organization of the “Deseret Silk Association,” which disseminated in- 
formation on silk culture, distributed eggs, and imported facilities for 
the reeling of silk.?7. The presidents of the various local Relief Societies 
were appointed the agents of the association to collect dues and relay 
information to the members. 

In connection with the organization of the Deseret Silk Association, 
Brigham Young agreed to donate mulberry cuttings from the Church 
(or Forest) Farm to all sisters who would set them out. Each local 
Relief Society was urged to secure a few acres for this purpose. Where 
ground could not be obtained, “either for love or money,” the sisters 
were told to plant them on their own home lots, where they would 
furnish shade as well as food for worms.”* Within a year nearly every 
Relief Society in the West had been provided with cuttings, had agreed 
to acquire eggs and produce silk as soon as the leaves were available, 
and members had resolved to postpone their desire for fine clothing 
and accessories until they could make them in their own homes.”® 

As the result of the activity of the Deseret Silk Association and the 
local Relief Societies, the total number of silkworms in the territory had 
increased to five million by 1877.*° In the general conference of Saints 
held in April of that year the women (and men) gave unanimous ap- 
proval to a resolution “that the Relief Societies throughout the Church 
take a mission to raise silk and do all in their power to clothe their 
families.” ** Although Brigham Young, principal sponsor of the Relief 
Society silk mission, died four months after the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, the leaders considered his counsel to raise silk “‘a special revelation 
to the sisters.” Many of the women dedicated themselves to the proposi- 
tion that silk culture could be made into a lucrative and self-rewarding 
enterprise. Beginning in 1877, therefore, the Relief Societies commenced 
a stepped-up campaign which included the sponsorship of numerous 
classes in sericulture, the organization of travelling lecture tours, the im- 
portation of machinery, and the planting of more than 10,000 new mul- 
berry trees. Their children, one need not add, were kept busy gathering 
leaves to feed the voracious worms. One Relief Society sister, Susanna 
Cardon of Logan, Utah, was regarded as the most expert reeler in the 





* Deseret News, May 25, 1875; JH, June 14, 1875; Woman’s Exponent, V (1876), 61. 
* Tbid., III (1875), 164-165. 


*The Relief Society magazine, Woman’s Exponent, contains numerous reports on the silk 
industry from the various local Relief Societies. 


* JH, July 18, 1877. 
™ Notes of James G. Bleak, JH, April 7, 1877; also Woman’s Exponent, V (1877), 172. 
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territory, and was called on a special mission to teach this art to the 
women of the territory. She left a year-old baby and six other children 
to teach classes, without pay, in the art of reeling. Her students con- 
sisted of women and girls appointed as missionaries to attend the 
schools by local Relief Society organizations. They were expected to 
return and teach others what they had learned in these classes.*? 

A few of the husbands were induced to build cocooneries, but in most 
cases Relief Society members were forced to devote one of the rooms in 
their homes to the raising of worms. This almost proved disastrous to 
some families. An ounce of eggs did not look like much, and ambitious 
women wanted several. After all, the six weeks required to feed the 
worms after they hatched was not a long time. They soon realized their 
mistake, for the worms grew very rapidly. Before long the worms were 
occupying one, two, and three additional rooms in the house. There are 
tales, perhaps apocryphal, of families having to give up their homes 
to the worms and camp in the orchard. One sister recalls that the first 
year her mother raised worms, nine out of the ten rooms in her home 
had to be cleared finally to accommodate the worms. The united and 
full-time efforts of the entire family were required to provide the bushels 
of leaves needed to feed them. In addition, the worms had to be placed 
on clean trays each day and protected from changes in temperature, and 
from ants, mice, and other pests.** 

The spirit in which the sisters approached their mission must have 
made the angels rejoice. Nels Anderson published some excerpts from 
the minutes of the St. George Relief Society to reveal the pious stubborn- 
ness with which they clung to the task: 

May 2, 1878: Sister Ivins of the Third Ward said: “They were making a start 
in the silk business. Said as she looked upon the worms and realized that all 
the silk came from them, they seemed quite near to her. She hoped to see the 


day when we would be able to make our own fine apparel, and that which we 
would not be ashamed of.” 


“Sister Snow said that she had a number of worms. They were not much 
trouble to her, as they did not require their food cooked. Said they were not 
hard to take care of. Said it was not for what she could gain that she undertook 
the business, but because it was obeying the counsel of the authorities and was 
building up Zion.” .. . 

May 1, 1880: In this meeting Sister Church showed a necktie that she made 
from home-produced silk. Sister Eyring said: “She did not think we should 
make a deal of money out of silkworms, but if we learn to handle them and plant 
the mulberry we are making that much progress in the Kingdom and doing 
our duty. We will get our reward, whether we make much or little.” ... 





, Kate B. Carter, ed., Heart Throbs of the West (12 vols.; Salt Lake City, 1936-1951), 
II, 131. 


* This paragraph is adapted from an interesting discussion in Margaret Schow Potter, “The 
History of Sericulture in Utah” (Master’s Thesis, Oregon State College, 1949), p. 29. 
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On May 6, 1880, . . . Bishop David H. Cannon spoke to the group and said he 
“felt interested in the business, but would not labor as he has seen the sisters do 
to take care of them [worms] and get nothing for it. He would feed them to the 
chickens. Does not like to see the sisters go out into the fields and around and 
carry bundles of mulberry boughs on their backs.” Some brethren were complain- 
ing that the women were turning the parlors over to the worms; that the smell 
of the worms drove them from the house to eat in the woodshed.** 


Perhaps the most important activity of the Deseret Silk Association 
was the purchase of silk cocoons and the reeling of silk. This was 
thought to be a necessary means of encouraging women to raise worms 
and of making use of the silk produced by them. Hundreds of pounds 
of cocoons were acquired in this manner, and the silk was reeled and 
woven into many dozens of handkerchiefs, stockings, sewing thread, lace 
goods, and other useful articles. Some local branches of the society, as 
for example the St. George society, purchased power machines to spin 
and weave the silk locally. There is no available estimate of the number 
of yards of silk produced by the local and central associations and their 
members. 

In January, 1880, with the financial assistance and organizational 
support of President John Taylor, trustee-in-trust of the Mormon 
Church, the sisters of the Relief Society, and their husbands and friends, 
organized the Utah Silk Association, replacing the Deseret Silk Associa- 
tion. The new company was designed to “put the silk industry on a 
financial basis,’ and sought to promote the cultivation of silkworms, 
manufacture silk from the raw material, engage in buying and selling 
silkworm eggs and silk products, encourage the growth of mulberry 
trees, and above all, “to own and operate a Silk Factory or Factories.” *° 
More than $2,300 was contributed to the company in the form of stock 
subscriptions, of which $250 was subscribed by the trustee-in-trust on 
behalf of the church.*® The members of the company pushed a bill 
through the territorial legislature appropriating $1,500 “to aid the Utah 
Silk Association in purchasing and putting in motion machinery for 
manufacturing silk.” *7 At a cost of $3,000 the company then erected 
a brick building at the mouth of City Creek Canyon, Salt Lake City, 
and installed machinery for throwing, winding, doubling, dyeing and 
skeining silk, the machinery to be run by belts attached to an old saw- 
mill waterwheel.*® However, the factory proved to be unprofitable, and 





* Nels Anderson, Desert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in Utah (Chicago, 1942), pp. 371-372. 

* From the articles of incorporation, Office of the Secretary of State, Salt Lake City. 

*“Utah Silk Association Stock Book,” MS., Daughters of Utah Pioneers’ Memorial Building, 
Salt Lake City. 

*™ Deseret News, February 9, 1880. 

* The factory was in complete running order in August, 1880. The Herald (Salt Lake City), 


August 22, 1880; George D. Pyper, “Silk Culture in Utah,” The Contributor (Salt Lake City), 
II (1881), 116. 
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its operations, carried out over the next few years, were largely limited 
to the production of souvenir silk handkerchiefs. After the machinery 
had been ordered, President Taylor sent the following communication to 
his fellow church members: 

I sincerely hope that the people will take hold of this industry and work 
it up with renewed determination. . . . I therefore cheerfully join with the officers 
of the Utah Silk Association in asking the people to become stockholders, and 
cultivate the mulberry as soon as the season and soil are ready for putting in 
trees, seed and cuttings. I also invite the Presidents of Stakes and Bishops of the 
Wards to lend their influence and aid in behalf of this laudable and necessary 
enterprise, that the labors of our sisters may be brought to a successful issue, and 


sericulture, as it should, become one of the prominent industries of our mountain 
home.*® 


The forward march of the industry bogged down on the reeling. An 
abundance of silk was produced, but neither the company nor the Relief 
Society were able to find sufficient labor capable of preparing the silk 
for the loom. The machines were inferior, and the operatives were 
either inexperienced, inefficient, or inclined towards less exacting work. 
Reels and looms were imported, and repeated attempts were made to 
teach the young ladies the art of reeling. Both the association and the 
Relief Society sponsored the immigration of a number of English women 
converts who were experienced silk weavers. These women worked at 
the task and attempted to train others, but most of them married and 
began to raise families, and interest slackened.*° 

Despite disappointment and failure, however, many Relief Society 
sisters did persevere in their mission. Sister Christine Forsgren of 
Brigham City, Utah, for example, unaided except by her family, made 
130 yards of silk during the early 1880’s, using a loom her husband had 
made for her. The entire process, from producing the eggs and raising 
the worms, to the spinning and coloring of the silk, had been done in 
her home. In addition to underwear, satin vesting, neckties, and other 
dress goods, she made herself a “genuine silk dress,” which was widely 
acclaimed throughout the territory.*‘ The association, the Relief 
Society, and the individual silk enthusiasts continued their promotional 
work for a number of years, and the silk mission was not abandoned 
until after the turn of the century. When President and Mrs. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes visited Salt Lake City in September, 1880, the Relief 
Society officers presented Mrs. Hayes with “an elegant white silk col- 





* The communication is reproduced in the Deseret News, February 9, 1880. 

“Territorial Enquirer (Provo), June 7, July 15, 1882; October 12, November 27, 1883; 
Deseret News, August 3, 1882; April 21, May 29, June 13, October 10, November 6, 1883. One 
of the immigrants, Margaret F. Eccles, left an autobiographical sketch which is published in 
Heart Throbs, II, 487-488. 


“ Ogden Herald, December 13, 1886; Deseret News, September 7, 1882; June 13, 1883. 
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larette’” made of Utah silk by Relief Society members.*? During the 
World’s Fair, held in Chicago in 1893, the Relief Society prepared a 
creditable silk exhibit for the Women’s Building, which attracted wide- 
spread attention and won several prizes.** A silk gown made by Relief 
Society sisters was presented to Susan B. Anthony, who is reported to 
have worn it when the Intermountain Woman Suffrage Convention was 
held in Salt Lake City in 1895. 

When Utah attained statehood in 1896 the legislature, which had 
been checkmated in the territorial period by gubernatorial vetoes, 
created a state body known as the Utah Silk Commission, and ap- 
propriated from two to three thousand dollars per biennium and up 
to twenty-five cents per pound bounty on the production of cocoons. 
During the next few years, the production of cocoons rose from almost 
5,000 pounds during 1897-1898 to more than 8,600 pounds in 1903- 
1904.44 Most of the appropriations were expended in the distribution 
of eggs and in instruction in reeling and production. About 50,000 new 
mulberry trees were planted. The officers of the Commission were all 
Relief Society leaders. One of them, Mrs. Margaret Caine, accepted 
an invitation to speak on silk culture at the International Council of 
Women held in London in 1898.*° 

State aid was discontinued finally in 1905, the Commission was abol- 
ished, and county associations were dissolved. The industry was never 
revived. Despite the promotional efforts of church and state, and espe- 
cially of the Relief Society, the industry was never profitable nor pop- 
ular, and it cannot be said to have progressed beyond the experimental 
stage. Undoubtedly, however, it did much to dampen female demands 
for costly imported clothing, and in that respect it contributed toward 
capital formation and economic growth. 


GRAIN-SAVING. The experiences of the Latter-day Saints from 1847 
to 1867 led them to be prepared for periodic food shortages. Despite 
the coming of the railroad in 1869, and the possibility of acquiring 
grain supplies from other parts of the nation rather quickly in time of 
need, church leaders continued to insist that a certain portion of each 
year’s grain crop be held over. An official statement to the church by 
the First Presidency, issued eight years after the linking of Utah with 
the nation by railroad, demonstrated this continued belief in the possi- 
bility, if not the probability, of famine: 





* Ibid., September 7, 1880. 
““The Utah Silk Exhibit,” Heart Throbs, XI, 78-79. 


“See the first, second, and third Biennial Report of the Utah Silk Commission of the State 
of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1900, 1902, 1904). 


“ Potter, op. cit., p. 55. 
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We should never be without a few years’ supply of grain, so that if grass- 
hoppers, or drought, or other visitation should cut off our crops for one year, or 
a succession of years, we could still live and prosecute our labors upon the 
temples and other works that we have to do. Famines will visit the earth, 
according to the word of the Lord. Our own nation will suffer therefrom, and, 
knowing these things as we do, we should prepare for them. Store-houses should 
be built in which grain can be safely kept.** 


Voluntary grain-saving, however, was not conspicuously successful. 
The exhortations of church leaders failed to induce the men to forego 
immediate sale for cash.*7 The failure of the men to store an adequate 
supply of grain led Brigham Young, in October, 1876, to officially 
assign the task of grain conservation to the Relief Society. As with 
retrenchment, cooperation, and sericulture, the subtle motive in this 
assignment, according to contemporary report, was the hope that in 
concentrating on grain-saving wives and daughters would “cease to 
ask their fathers and husbands to dispose of their grain for finery, or 
unnecessary articles for personal or household ornament.” ** Here 
again, apparently, the object was to diminish consumption in order to 
“free” capital for more productive use. Sister Emmeline B. Wells, later 
a president of the Relief Society, related the incidents surrounding the 
assignment of grain-saving to the Relief Society, as follows: 

Just after the October conference, in 1876, President Young sent for me to 
come to his office and instructed me to write an editorial urging the sisters to 
begin laying up grain against a day of need... . President Young said: “I have 
called upon and urged the brethren to lay up grain against a day of want, and 
they do not follow my advice; they excuse themselves by saying their wives and 
daughters want the proceeds of the grain to buy hats and bonnets,” etc. In fact, 
he gave me quite a dissertation on the excuses made by the brethren, and then 
explained that if the sisters were told to save grain they would not sell it.*® 


At any rate, the Relief Society accepted the new task with enthusi- 
asm. A purchasing committee was chosen, headed by Sister Wells, and 
storage space was obtained in the church tithing bins. Thereafter began 
an earnest and sincere campaign to “Save the Grain.” Sewing circles 
devoted the proceeds from their work to the purchase of wheat; Sunday 
eggs were sold to bolster the wheat fund; gleaning parties were organ- 





“ Circular of the First Presidency to the Stake Presidency and Bishops (Salt Lake City, July 
11, 1877). Signed by Brigham Young, John W. Young, and Daniel H. Wells, the circular is in 
the Harvard University Library collection of Mormon pamphlets. 

“E. Cecil McGavin, in collaboration with Albert L. Zobell, Jr., “Grain Storage among the 
Latter-day Saints,” Improvement Era (Salt Lake City), XLIV (1941), 142. 

* Woman’s Exponent, V (1876), 84. 

“Emmeline B. Wells, “The Grain Question,” Relief Society Bulletin, I (September, 1914), 
1. The volume is not numbered consecutively; it comprises the first volume of what is now 
called the Relief Society Magazine. See also Emmeline B. Wells, “The Mission of Saving Grain,” 
Relief Society Magazine, II (1915), 47-49; and “A Brief History of the Grain Storing by the 
Women of Zion,” prepared by a Committee of the General Board, ibid., pp. 51-58. 
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ized to reap some of the ‘‘wasted harvest”; husbands and bishops were 
cajoled into building granaries for the storage of the Relief Society 
wheat.®° By November 17, 1877, a year after the mission had been 
accepted, the ladies were able to report to Brigham Young’s successor, 
John Taylor, that 10,465 bushels of wheat had been stored, of which 
29912 bushels were gleaned by the sisters from the fields and 50 bushels 
were purchased with the proceeds of “Sunday eggs.” Also on hand 
were 7,358 pounds of flour, and $329.10 in cash to purchase grain and 
flour, besides quilts, carpets, and other hand work, which were intended 
to be used in buying wheat. Several granaries had been built, and 
others were being erected.*' A year later, the Central Grain Committee 
held more than 14,000 bushels of wheat in trust, and the various wards 
and settlements held an additional 10,000 bushels. Almost 10,000 
pounds of flour were also stored. Thirteen granaries had been con- 
structed in addition to those donated, loaned, or rented to the Soci- 
eties.°” 

The story of the devices by which the women acquired the grain and 
the granaries would make an interesting chronicle. Unfortunately, few 
pioneer women kept diaries. Priscilla Merriman Evans relates her efforts 
in Spanish Fork, Utah, as follows: 

After my husband’s return [1876], I was . . . especially appointed to gather 
wheat in the First District of the Relief Society. Each month I took my little boys 
and a team and gathered up the wheat the sisters donated, and took it to the 
storehouse. Sometimes we had a hard time getting places for storage. The bishop 
helped us out, especially Bishop Benjamin Argyle. He would sell it when the 
price was high, then buy it back when the prices were cheap. In that way he 


greatly helped us out. He donated a storeroom for our wheat in the Tithing 
Office, which we greatly appreciated.** 


The uses to which the grain was put varied from community to com- 
munity. In general, an effort was made to prevent speculative selling 
and also to prevent depletion of ‘the store. In localities which were 
close to the margin of subsistence, wheat was loaned or sold almost 
yearly for planting. The little Relief Society of Cedar Fort, numbering 
but twenty-five members, saved and stored seven hundred bushels of 
grain, and upon two different occasions, when the farmers raised little 
Or no grain on account of drouth, loaned their wheat for seed and 
breadstuff.5* In a number of communities the Relief Societies agreed 





° McGavin and Zobell, op. cit., p. 182. For contemporary reports see Deseret News, Novem- 
ber 24, 1876, and succeeding issues; Woman’s Exponent, V (1876-77), and succeeding volumes. 


5 Deseret News, November 19, 1877. 

“Annual Grain Report,” ibid., November 27, 1878. 
* As related in Heart Throbs, IV, 12-13. 

Deseret News, May 19, 1890. 
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to lend the wheat or sell it and lend the cash to assist in building and 
repairing ward and stake meeting houses.*® 

In April, 1880, when the Mormons celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
the founding of their church, President John Taylor proposed, as part 
of a general church-directed redistribution of property in favor of the 
poor, that the Relief Societies lend the 35,000 bushels of grain which 
they had saved to those “whose land suffered for irrigating water, and 
to any who were in distress.” °* The bishops, he stated, would be held 
responsible to see that the wheat was paid back after the harvest. When 
someone asked whether the wheat was to be loaned without interest, 
President Taylor answered: “Of course it was; this was the year of 
Jubilee.” The conference, including the sisters, then unanimously ap- 
proved the suggestion. Most of this wheat was loaned to be used as 
seed.57 According to one report, many of the Relief Societies were not 
careful about requiring receipts for the grain taken from their gran- 
aries, and “the gestures finally resulted in a gift by the Relief Society 
to the farmers of several thousand bushels.” °* 

Another important occasion on which the stored grain proved to 
be an advantage was in 1898-1901, when a severe drouth hit southern 
Utah. The Relief Societies in other parts of the state donated more 
than two thousand bushels of wheat to affected individuals and com- 
munities.”* In addition, the wheat was used on two different occasions 
to assist non-Mormon communities. At the time of the earthquake and 
fire in San Francisco in 1906, a carload of flour from Relief Society 
wheat was sent to the victims. In 1907 a carload of flour was sent to 
those suffering from the famine in China. During World War I the 
Relief Society, through the First Presidency of the church, tendered to 
the United States government slightly more than 200,000 bushels of its 
stored wheat for the purpose of supplying grain to its European allies. 
This grain was received by Herbert Hoover, then administrator of the 
food program, at a government-fixed price of $1.20 per bushel.® At 
the end of the war, the money received from this transaction was cen- 
tralized and invested as a trust fund, and the interest made available 
to local Relief Societies for health and welfare, particularly maternal. 





* Relief Society Magazine, II (1915), 57. 
JH, April 7, 1880. 


" “Circular from the Twelve Apostles to the Presidents of Stakes and Bishops of the 
Several Wards,” Deseret News, April 17, 1880. 


® McGavin and Zobell, op. cit., p. 184. 
® Relief Society Magazine, II (1915), 58. 


® Brigham H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints: Century I (6 vols.; Salt Lake City, 1930), VI, 469-470. 
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Individuals, clinics, and local health centers have all been aided by this 
fund. With interest, it now amounts to almost half a million dollars.* 

One interesting aspect of the Relief Society assignment was the man- 
ner in which it assisted the women to achieve an independent position 
in church government. The priesthood government of the Mormon 
Zion was essentially a government of men. General church policies 
were made by the general authorities of the church (all men) and 
relayed to the bishops for action and decision on the local level. When 
the women were given the wheat-storing assignment, a question arose 
as to whether they were to have the power to decide what to do with 
the grain. Many bishops held that they, the bishops, were supreme in 
their wards, and had the authority to countermand any decision of the 
Relief Society with respect to the use of the wheat. The women com- 
plained that such tactics would vitiate the whole purpose of the grain- 
saving mission. The First Presidency of the church sided with the 
ladies. In 1883 the First Presidency addressed a letter to all bishops 
directing them not to take possession of and disburse Relief Society 
grain, to whom it belonged.®* Ten years later the First Presidency once 
more “gave the authorities to understand that they must not interfere 
with the Relief Society about storing up wheat.” ®* This decision, and 
its reiteration, gave the women a status which they had never before 
enjoyed. 


DESERET HosPITAL. The final important task given to the Relief and 
Retrenchment Societies was that of training midwives and maintaining 
a hospital. The intention, again, was to diminish unnecessary expendi- 
tures and “liberate” men from the heavy work involved in building a 
kingdom. Now that the pioneer women who had been trained in the 
East before coming to Utah were getting old, some provision had to be 
made for training younger women to take their places. In 1873 Brig- 
ham Young suggested “that three women from each ward in Salt Lake 
City be chosen to form a class for studying physiology and obstetrics. 
Also that one woman from each settlement be sent to the city to study 
the same branches, and the Bishops see that such women be sup- 
ported.” ** At the same time, Sister Romania B. Pratt, youthful mother 
of five sons, was “called” to go to Philadelphia to attend the Women’s 
Medical College. It was part of the design that she return to Utah to 
teach the art of midwifery and eventually to assist in establishing a 
hospital. Some of her expenses were borne by the Relief Society. The 





* Beginning in 1940, the Relief Society began to use the fund once more to buy quantities 
of wheat to place in church-constructed elevators. See Deseret News, October 5, 1940. 


® The letter is reproduced in the News, July 9, 1883. 
*® Diary of Wilford Woodruff, October 9, 1893, MS., Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City. 
* JH, July 17, 1873; Woman’s Exponent, II (1873), 35. 
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classes she held after her return in 1877, and the work done by others 
who were called to follow her, caused, in the words of one observer, 
“the most remarkable flowering of medicine among women during the 
second quarter century of the Mormon settlement of Utah, and the 
large territory about it, that ever has existed in any one region on the 
face of the earth . . . no concentration of women in medicine ever 
occurred proportionately to equal the number of women doctors among 
the pioneers of Utah.” ®* Among those who followed Dr. Pratt in the 
profession were Doctors Ellis R. Shipp, Martha Hughes Cannon, Mar- 
garet Shipp Roberts, Mary McLean Green, Emma Atkins, Mary Emma 
Van Schoonhoven, and Jane M. Skolfield—all Latter-day Saint women. 

In July, 1882, the Relief Society, under the direction of the First 
Presidency of the church, founded the Deseret Hospital in Salt Lake 
City, with Relief Society officers comprising the Board of Manage- 
ment.*® Dr. Ellen B. Ferguson, a convert to Mormonism, was called 
to be resident physician and surgeon. Each member of the staff was 
blessed and “set apart” by the laying on of hands by high church 
officials for their respective tasks.** The Deseret Hospital was intended 
to serve as a training center for classes in obstetrics, and to provide 
hospitalization for members of the church. It was, in reality, a pioneer 
women’s medical school, emergency hospital, and maternity home. It 
established the first nurses’ training school in Utah.®* Starting out with 
twelve beds, it came to have a capacity of fifty beds. During its thirteen- 
year existence the hospital admitted an average of one hundred patients 
a year. 

Most of the funds for the purchase and remodeling of the hospital 
building were raised by private donations of Relief Society sisters and 
their husbands and appropriations of the church.®® The operation of 
the hospital was to be financed primarily on what was called “the co- 
operative principle’; that is, each adult church member, and this was 
to apply particularly to the Relief Societies, would contribute, through 
his (or her) local church organization, one dollar per month in cash, 
produce, or handiwork. These dues would establish credit accounts 
through which local patients unable to pay would receive hospital 





ae Wilcox Noall, “Utah’s Pioneer Women Doctors,” Improvement Era, XLII (1939), 
6-17. 


® The hospital was located in a renovated brick house on Fifth East, between South Temple 
and First South streets, in Salt Lake City. Church leaders discussed the advisability of asking 
the Relief Society to establish the hospital as early as 1880. JH, September 30, 1880. 


* Deseret News, July 17, 1882; also see Claire Wilcox Noall, “Utah Pioneer Women Doctors: 
The Story of the Deseret Hospital,” Improvement Era, XLII (1939), 274 ff. 


® Ralph T. Richards, Of Medicine, Hospitals, and Doctors (Salt Lake City, 1953), p. 232. 
* JH, September 30, 1880; November 28, 1885. 
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care.7? Fees, at the beginning, were three dollars a week for room, 
board, and nursing. Later, these fees were doubled. Nevertheless, the 
“cooperative principle” failed to function effectively in sustaining the 
institution. Wealthier Latter-day Saints preferred to be treated in their 
own homes, and consequently did not contribute in substantial amount 
to the hospital fund. Most of the patients treated were welfare cases, 
unable to pay. Indeed, some expressed surprise that they were asked 
to pay.” There is the additional fact that the Edmunds Bill, which 
provided heavy punishment for polygamists, disrupted the Mormon 
social economy so completely after the commencement of the anti- 
polygamy “raids” in 1885 that many Mormon institutions experienced 
financial difficulties. As an economy measure the hospital was moved 
in 1885 to cheaper but larger quarters, and much of the work of the 
hospital was done by visiting committees consisting of one of the 
directors and a Relief Society sister, who spent one day each week at 
the hospital washing, ironing, housecleaning, and seeing that everything 
was in a clean and healthy condition. Patients in free beds were asked 
to assist as nurses’ aids under the direction of the surgeon. 

The hospital officially opened its school of nursing and obstetrics 
in 1887, and trained an average of about six persons per year. After 
the hospital finally closed its doors in 1894, the Relief Society continued 
to maintain a sizable School of Nursing as well as periodic “‘Mothers’ 
Classes.” *? 

Such were the principal tasks assigned to the Relief Societies in the 
third of a century after they were organized. There were many minor 
tasks. They were asked to collect rags to make possible the manu- 
facture of paper; to learn typesetting so that men would not have to do 
such light work; to establish creameries and cheese-plants; and, of 
course, they were expected to carry on regular cultural and spiritual 
activities. A good idea of the economic activities of the Relief Societies 
can be obtained from a study of the annual reports as published in 
the volumes of the Woman’s Exponent. Nearly all of them held stock 
in the local cooperative general store, in their own Relief Society store, 
in a silk association, and in the Deseret Hospital. Nearly all held a 
quantity of wheat, beans, and other produce. And nearly all expended 





” Noall, op. cit., pp. 275, 308. This scheme had been previously used by St. Mark’s Hospital, 
the first hospital in Utah. 


" Which caused the Deseret News to observe that the hospital was a benevolent and not a 
charitable institution. Richards, op. cit., p. 233. 


™ A Centenary of Relief Society, 1842-1942, published by the General Board of the Relief 
Society (Salt Lake City, 1942), pp. 27-28; 45-46; 50-51. 
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cash, produce, and clothing on behalf of the poor of their ward. A 
small ward Relief Society (Mount Pleasant, Utah) showed the follow- 
ing report for 1878: ** 


Disbursements tothe poor .... . . . $157.30 
Donations to Manti Temple . . .... . 77.22 
Donations to Welsh emigration . . . .. . 20.00 
Capital stock in cooperative store . ... . 17.73 
Capital stock in cooperative tannery . .. . 5.00 
Balance in treasury . ......... 39.93 


Wheat onhand ....... . .. . 261 bushels 


In the same year a larger organization, the Utah County Stake Relief 
Society, with more than 1800 members, made the following report: ™ 


DisBURSEMENTS 
Pn 4k oe ee % eee oe eee 
Indian relief . Lodi tae & 71.94 


Building the Salt Lobe Texple i ln a ta i 
Building the Utah Stake Tabernacle . . . . 180.25 


Local Relief Society Building . .. . . . 2,461.38 
Missionary work . . , ek oe 5 
Perpetual Emigration Fund ; ae a ete Go Oe 
EE ce ee ee ee ee, ee 
Other home industries. . . ... . . . 1,874.19 
i . ss +. eh eS fee ee 
Legal fund... . s & » aoe 
To Eliza R. Snow — expenses * Palestine s« Te 
ne” 34°64 + eee ee ee ee 6 


PROPERTIES ON HAND 
Investments in cooperative stores, 


Provo Woolen Mills, etc. . . . . . . 6,238.20 
0 Fe hhh 
Silk cocoons ........ =... 47 pounds 
Fern 2 eee 2 ounces 
Dre, css + + ee a 6» + » oo 


Clearly, the Relief Societies were heavily involved in the economic life 
of the community and in the economic objectives of the Mormon 
Church. 

Remembering the organization set up by Joseph Smith in 1842, the 
Relief Society claims to be the oldest existing women’s organization in 
the United States. Whether or not this is true — and the modern or- 
ganization certainly begins in 1867 — the Relief Society was indis- 
pensable in implementing Mormon economic policy during the last 
third of the nineteenth century. Its contributions to Mormon economic 
growth and territorial development have not been negligible. 





™ Woman’s Exponent, VII (1878), 26. 
 Tbid., p. 200. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LEAVES OF GRASS ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER. New Essays by 
William Carlos Williams, Richard Chase, Leslie A. Fiedler, Kenneth Burke, 
David Daiches and J. Middleton Murry. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Milton Hindus. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 149 pages, 
$5.00.) 


Camerado, this is no book; 
Who touches this touches a man; 


It is I you hold and who holds you; 
I spring from the pages into your arms... . 


These lines like others from his “So Long!” (the poem which, Ezra Pound wrote 
to his father in 1913, “has, I suppose, nearly all of him in it”) sounds a note 
of prophecy as Leaves of Grass approaches its centenary. In one of their first 
publications of the new year, the Stanford University Press has given seven 
reputable critics, six American and one British, an opportunity to touch the 
man, Walt Whitman, through his book—and to report their observations. 
There was, we infer from Professor Hindus’ introduction, no attempt at har- 
monizing the varied, and possibly discordant views that such a venture would 
be sure to reveal. Each essay is independent and the seven may be read and 
discussed in any order. It is obvious that none of the writers, except, of course, 
the editor, had any notion of what the others were going to say. 

Yet, the book leaves an effect of rather impressive unity; it has form and 
structure in much the sense that Leaves of Grass itself has form and structure, 
a fact to be observed less in the individual parts than in what Whitman would 
have called the “drift” of the whole. 

The authors deal in their various ways with all the major problems of 
Whitman scholarship and criticism. Among these their conclusions on three 
points will probably arouse the greatest interest in readers: (1) the relation of 
Whitman’s biography to his work, (2) the validity of his philosophic purpose and 
(3) the permanent value of his book as poetry. 

Perhaps no author has suffered more than Whitman from appraisals based 
on what has been called the “biographical fallacy,” the attempt to explain the 
author’s works in terms of his life. Both Chase (“Go-Befores and Embryons’’) 
and Fiedler (“Images of Walt Whitman’) deal with phases of the Whitman 
biography. Those who, following the lead of Holloway, have sought to explain 
his poetry in conventional Freudian terms as the result of a “liberating” sex 
experience will, of course, challenge Chase’s conclusion that “as Whitman him- 
self instinctively knew, his poetic genius would not be liberated by a startling 
experience, by a ravishing dream, by a vision of God, or by love for a woman 
or man,” and “that probably his life was not overtly and actually sexual at all.” 
Such a balanced, resolutely unsensational statement, though less dramatic than 
either Frances Winwar’s speculations on the “New Orleans woman” or Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s interpretation of the “Calamus” poems, has the not inconsiderable 
advantage of staying well within the evidence. 
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Much of the tendency of critics to read Whitman in the light of some of the 
more sensational aspects of his alleged autobiography may be understood by 
remembering that, as Professor Fiedler points out, “Walt Whitman” is really 
a poetic fiction, an “image” or “mask,” for the Walter Whitman whose name 
appears as author of the original Leaves and who was to spend the rest of his life 
elaborating — and living up to— his own brain child. This is by no means a 
new discovery; Esther Shephard, for example, used it as the basis of a savage 
attack on the poet some years ago. There is, however, considerable penetration 
in Fiedler’s comment that the book is, in fact, an anonymous publication and that 
“To remember that Leaves of Grass is an anonymous poem is to notice that it is 
a witty one.” 

Fiedler’s thesis would be more useful if he rode it less hard, as for example 
when he derives the Whitman eidolon exclusively from the poet’s admittedly 
spotty erudition and concludes that “Walt Whitman’s America was made in 
France, the Romantic notion out of Rousseau and Chateaubriand of an absolute 
anti-Europe, an utter anticulture made flesh, the Noble Savage as a Continent.” 
Here, it must be said, the critic has come under the spell of a counter-fiction, a 
fiction that insists on discovering the roots of American democratic ideals in 
Rousseau and the ideologues of the French Revolution. This can be done only 
by cheerfully ignoring the flowering on Colonial American soil of such diverse 
strains as the dissenter libertarianism of Roger Williams in the North, the 
Quaker individualism of John Woolman in the Middle States, and the Cavalier 
sense of equity and justice in the South that flamed out in Bacon’s rebellion. 
This flowering, of course, culminated in the Declaration of 1776, penned by 
young Virginian Jefferson (who, so far as the records show, had never read 
Rousseau), and sturdily defended on the one hand by John Adams, spiritual 
heir of Puritanism, and on the other by Franklin in whom was a blend of the 
Calvinism of Cotton Mather, the Quakerism of Woolman’s Philadelphia and 
the rationalism of Hume’s England. The American whom Whitman portrays 
is much closer to the carefully documented facts of Turner’s frontier-conditioned 
exponent of super-Emersonian self-reliance than to the sans cullotte of the 
European romantics. Fiedler’s conclusion is, however, much to the point, that 
in Whitman we do not see today (as W. W. Conner sees) “the high-water mark 
of ‘cosmic optimism.’ ” On the contrary, “We find with relief in Leaves of Grass 
that ‘blackness ten times black’ which Melville once thrilled to discover in 
Hawthorne.” His vision, in short, is neither optimistic nor pessimistic. At its 
best it passes beyond the shallowness of both to the profundities of the tragic 
view of life. 

Whitman’s avowed philosophic purpose to “make the continent indissoluble 
with the love of comrades” is examined by Daiches (“Whitman, Impressionist 
Prophet”) and by Murry (“The Prophet of Democracy”). Professor Daiches 
proposes as the answer to Charles Eliot Norton’s request that Whitman inform 
the impatient public “precisely what a kosmos is,” that, “a kosmos, as Whitman 
uses the word, is the individual human being expanded through appropriate 
poetic devices to be a symbolic representative of all mankind.” 
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Both Whitman’s failures and his successes in the development of this poetic 
symbol become the focus of Mr. Daiches’ essay. Here he is in substantial agree- 
ment with Fiedler. Whitman’s central symbol is the self, the “single separate 
person,” key to “the word democratic, the word en masse.” Daiches writes, 
“Whitman’s characteristic procedure is to work from himself, the observer, to 
the observed world, through a selective catalogue of what is observed, and hence 
to the question, the generalization, the prophecy. Then at once back to himself 
again, and the process continues.” His conclusion is that “This was Whitman’s 
unique achievement: he created his own poetic conventions in response to his 
own poetic needs. In this sense he is the first truly original American poet.” 

J. Middleton Murry analyzes the powerful influence of Whitman’s ideas on 
the British Liberal movement. He relates an incident of his own undergraduate 
years at Oxford when his classical tutor, H. F. Fox, “pressed upon me Whit- 
man’s Democratic Vistas.” The Liberals, he adds, “were not mistaken in saluting 
Whitman as their prophet. Democratic Vistas is surely a permanent statement, 
not only of the ideal of liberal democracy, but of its fundamental principles, 
which if it violates, it ceases to be.” 

This essay is a detailed examination of “the society which Whitman envisaged 
and championed” and which Murry calls “the free society.” Basically, he insists, 
the Whitman ideal is a religious ideal. Whitman “vitally renewed the religious 
revelation on which the justification and continued existence of Democracy de- 
pends.” It is, he adds, “implicit in the ethos” of Whitman’s democracy “that 
the individual shall be accepted with all his imperfections — warts and all.” 

Mr. Murry finds back of this message of free, democratic individualism a 
realistic faith much needed in the Western world today, and especially in Whit- 
man’s own America: 


At the present moment many Western Europeans, who have an emotional and intellectual 
loyalty to the ideals of the free society, are tempted to be a little dubious towards America’s 
claim to be its prototype. To them the activities of Senator McCarthy loom large and ominous. 
They should remember that Whitman himself passed through many moments of despondence 
in the days of the carpet-baggers and afterwards. 


Probably the most controversial parts of this book will be those in which the 
literary achievement of Whitman is appraised. This is done especially by Burke 
(“Policy Made Personal”) and Williams (“An Essay on Leaves of Grass’). In 
contrast with Yvor Winters, who finds that Whitman’s doctrine “vanishes if 
pursued by definition,” and with other critics who complain of his formlessness, 
Burke finds the doctrine in Democratic Vistas clearly defined, and the symbolism 
of the poetry plain and powerful. His analysis of the threefold symbol in 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” is much more illuminating than 
his overelaborate examination of word pattern in this and other poems. Mr. 
Burke’s erudition reminds him, for example, on reading of “flag-tops . . . draped 
with black muslin” that “ ‘draped’ is an ablaut form of ‘drooped’ and ‘dropt,’ ” 
but it seems hardly likely that Whitman visualized or intended any such conno- 
tations. Here the explication seems to have overstepped the texte — as some- 
times happens in contemporary criticism. 
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Dr. William Carlos Williams is quoted by Professor Hindus as saying in his 
letter accepting the latter’s invitation to contribute to the volume, that Leaves 
of Grass is “a book as important as we are likely to see in the next thousand 
years, especially a book written by an American.” In his essay he justifies his 
judgment by a penetrating appraisal of Whitman’s contribution to the art of 
poetry, an art of which Dr. Williams himself has been a distinguished prac- 
titioner. 

He finds in Whitman both a prophecy and an embodiment of the present 
century, and not in verse alone: 


All the discoveries and inventions which were to make the twentieth century exceed all others, 
for better or worse, were implicit in his work. He surpassed the ritualistic centuries which 
preceded him, just as Erlich and Koch and finally Einstein were to exceed Goethe. It was 
destined to be so, and the New World of which he was a part gave him birth. 

Williams credits Whitman with having attempted, like Shakespeare at the 
end of his life, “to enlarge the scope of written verse, to find more of expression 
in the forms of the language employed.” In this, too, he anticipated our own 
times. 

We have to break the old apart to make room for ourselves, whatever may be our tragedy and 
however we may fear it. By making room within the line itself for his inventions, Whitman 
revealed himself to be a worthy and courageous man of his age, and, to boot, a far-seeing one. 

The over-all effect of this book, as of other books and public panels planned 
for the Leaves of Grass centenary should be to force a thoughtful re-appraisal 
both of Whitman and of the literary and cultural theories which, over the past 
thirty years, have sought to undermine his position in American life and thought. 

Both Professor Fiedler and Dr. Williams touch pointedly on the tendency of 
critics since the 1920’s to disparage or disregard Whitman. Central in this 
tendency they find the influence of T. S. Eliot who, Williams says, “won the 
country away from” Whitman by a single poem, “The Waste Land”: 


The young men who are students of literature today in our universities do not believe in seeking 
within the literary forms, the line, the foot, the way in which to expand their efforts to know 
the universe, as Whitman did, but are content to follow the theologians and Mr. Eliot. In that, 
they are children of the time; they risk nothing, for by risking an expanded freedom you are very 
likely to come a cropper. 

This almost unanimous rejection of Whitman by the “New Critics” and his 
widespread neglect by others, Fiedler finds to have followed the failure of Hart 
Crane, Whitman’s most-talked-of recent disciple, although, as he points out, 
hardly a confirmed one. The interpretation by the “New Critics” of the failure 
of Crane’s “The Bridge” not as Crane’s failure, but as Whitman’s is, he observes, 
“one of the few beliefs that are actually shared by that ill-assorted congeries.” 
In blaming Whitman for Crane’s failure and ultimate suicide, Fiedler points 
out, the critics are following the lead of Yvor Winters. But, he might have 
added, Van Wyck Brooks has already discussed this fallacy at length, and has 
shown, as has Amos N. Wilder, that it was not Emerson and Whitman but 
Rimbaud whose lead Crane followed into what Brooks aptly describes as his 


adolescent excesses. 
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The disparagement of Whitman by such critics as Winters, Tate, Blackmur, 
and O’Connor — and, he might have added, Harry Hayden Clark and Peter 
Viereck — leads Fiedler to propose that we come back, not to the same Whit- 
man from whom we started but “to our own Whitman.” To this end he reminds 
us that Whitman was much admired by three of the special darlings of the 
“New Criticism,” James, Hopkins, and Yeats. 

The volume leaves one wondering if what Fiedler calls “the refusal of a poet 
by the very future on which he had staked all” has not been, to put it baldly, a 
trifle brusque and premature; if, indeed, it is not the rejectors, rather than 
Whitman who are on trial at the centenary of what Emily Dickinson might 
have called Whitman’s “letter to the world.” Fiedler traces the beginning of 
the rejection to Eliot’s introduction to the Selected Poems of Ezra Pound where 
he wrote: “I did not read Whitman until much later in life, and had to conquer 
an aversion to his form, as well as much of his matter, in order to do so. I am 
equally certain — it is indeed obvious — that Pound owes nothing to Whitman. 
This is an elementary observation.” Since 1928, however, Eliot has changed his 
mind about Whitman and it is to be regretted that Professor Fiedler omits to 
quote from an essay on Pound written in 1946 in which Eliot says, “I find 
nothing to alter in my introduction to a volume of Pound’s Selected Poems, 
published in London in 1928, except that I should now speak more respectfully 
of Whitman.” Pound’s recently published letters, as well as the full text of his 
“A Pact” from which Professor Fiedler quotes in part, might suggest that even 
Pound did not reject Whitman entirely. 

In view of his qualified recantation, it may perhaps be hoped that before the 
year is out Mr. Eliot may be moved to a belated act of reparation. He might 
render a service to literature by writing at least a brief essay detailing the basis 
and the extent of his present greater respect. Should he do so, it seems highly 
probable that the “New Critics” who meekly followed him in rejecting Shelley 
and in both his rejection and his subsequent re-acceptance of Milton may there- 
upon be counted on to look honestly or, with a sizable group at least, to look 
seriously for the first time — at the undeniable stature of Walt Whitman. 


Utah State Agricultural College IRA N. Haywarp 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1900. By Jay B. Hubbell. 
(Durham: Duke University Presss, 1954. 987 pages, $10.00.) 


Although the literary capital of the United States has shifted several times 
within the past century, the leadership of the South in the production of litera- 
ture for the past twenty-five or thirty years is now generally recognized. In fact 
in some anthologies and histories of American literature published within the 
past five years the period between the two world wars is referred to as “The 
Southern Renaissance.” Contemporary Southern writers, unknown or neglected 
ten or fifteen years ago, today are published, criticized, and interpreted in many 
of the leading periodicals. At least two sectional groups of the Modern Language 
Association of America have devoted their entire programs to a consideration 
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of Southern literature. Furthermore, a recent textbook in the field has been 
adopted for classroom use by many of the more important colleges, not only in 
the South but in other sections of the country as well. 

Most of this sudden interest, however, has been in the productions of twen- 
tieth century writers. If the student of Southern letters attempts to go behind 
the present scene — if he wishes to search out the literary ancestors of Wolfe, 
Faulkner, Warren, or Ransom — he finds his sources somewhat limited. Appar- 
ently many commentators on present-day Southern literature are unaware that 
the section produced any important writers before the present century. To cor- 
rect this false impression is one of the purposes of Professor Hubbell’s book. 

Mr. Hubbell’s monumental study is a fitting climax to his long and distin- 
guished career as teacher and critic of American literature. Before its publica- 
tion the only extensive treatments of Southern writers issued within the past 
fifty years were Montrose J. Moses’ The Literature of the South (1910) and 
widely separated sections in Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought 
(1927). Largely adulatory, Moses’ work is unreliable for the reader of discrimi- 
nation, and Parrington’s chapters, although they are always provocative, are 
often misleading. 

One of Mr. Hubbell’s purposes, as I mentioned earlier, is to show that the 
literary importance of the South did not begin with O. Henry, Cabell, and 
Glasgow, but that the present revival is the climax of a series of movements 
and counter-movements which can be traced back to William Byrd and Thomas 
Jefferson. Mr. Hubbell suggests several reasons why many readers today are 
ignorant of or misinformed about Southern writings produced before 1900. In 
the first place many post-Civil War Southern critics who wrote about the litera- 
ture of their section were less concerned with appraising its literary value than 
with trying to refute the misconception that the South was a semibarbarous 
region with no claim to cultural importance. Not only did they overrate 
Southern writing but they also charged Northern literary historians with delib- 
erate neglect of anyone who lived below the Mason-Dixon line. Following the 
political convictions of the period, the Northern commentators, in their turn, 
were convinced that the literature of the South was un-American and essentially 
valueless because it came out of the discredited slave regime. Out of this contro- 
versy evolved the accepted opinion that pre-twentieth century writing in the 
South possessed no intrinsic literary merit. 

In his attempt to suggest the pattern of literary culture in the Southern states, 
Mr. Hubbell has given considerable space to pointing out the books which South- 
erners were reading, the important newspapers and other periodicals which were 
widely circulated in the South, and the political, social, and religious thought 
which characterized each period in the development of its literature. He has 
made no claim of having discovered a neglected Southern genius, but anyone 
who reads widely in the almost nine hundred pages of his text will be con- 
vinced, I think, that there was more and better writing in the Old South than 
is generally supposed. Because so little is known about the lives and works of 
many of the important, though minor, figures of Southern literature, he has had 
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to include more biographical details and more plot summaries than many readers 
will consider desirable. Whenever possible, however, he has included sufficient 
quotations from the literary works to give an impression of the original. 

The sectional controversy which split the nation between 1830 and the end 
of the “New South” period had a profound effect upon the literature produced. 
Mr. Hubbell’s treatment of the figures involved in this conflict is uniformly 
superior to his analysis of the artists whose achievements were not primarily 
restricted to social and political issues. The biographical-historical method, for 
example, is inadequate to assess the total contributions of Poe, Simms, or the 
Southwest Humorists. Too, the critic who looks for a final evaluation of the 
work of the better poets— Timrod and Lanier, to name only two—will be 
somewhat disappointed. By and large, however, the straightforward narrative 
approach which Mr. Hubbell employs is wholly satisfactory for his subject. The 
extensive bibliography, in which Mr. Hubbell includes numerous citations to 
unpublished theses and dissertations, is surely the best available on Southern 
literature, and it alone is worth the price of the book. 


Mississippi Southern College THomas DantEt 'Youns 


EARTH. By Emile Zola. (New York: Grove Press, 1955. Translated by Ann 
Lindsay, with preface by Angus Wilson. 430 pages, $3.75.) 


MAUPASSANT THE NOVELIST. By Edward D. Sullivan. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1954. 200 pages, $4.00.) 


Revolutions would not be so bad in themselves, since we expect spasms to come 
along from time to time and change things, perhaps even for the better. But 
they have a way of becoming ossified. After several generations the revolution- 
ists are still sitting on their barricades singing the Internationale, totally unaware 
that the ferment they began has gone on and left them behind. To them, how- 
ever, their critics are still the reactionaries, that is to say in literature, the prudes, 
the Victorians, the bourgeois, and the pedants. 

Naturalism was in Zola’s time a genuine revolutionary movement, and one 
that was long overdue. The English novel had gradually degenerated to the 
point where it confined itself to polite quarrels among maiden-ladies in Midlands 
cathedral towns; on the continent the novelists had relapsed into a lucrative 
sentimentalism. The facts of life — including not only the fact that men and 
women must come together in physical union if the human race is to persist, 
but also the fact that people must eat food to live and that someone must work 
to produce food — were considered indecent. The typical Victorian novel con- 
fined itself to studies of etiquette or sentiment. These subjects can become very 
complex, but they do not under any circumstances constitute life in its entirety. 
Then came Zola. 

Zola asserted that man was a biological animal like other animals — a half- 
truth, but in his time this half of the truth was being politely ignored. Man, he 
said, is motivated by his biological needs — by his heredity, by his passions; in 
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the end he wants only to fill his stomach, to remain alive, and to procreate. 
Civilization denies these basic motivations, or at best veils them over with 
etiquette and sentiment; thus man is best studied in his primitive state when 
misleading superfluities are stripped away. La Terre depicts a struggle for 
survival among anthropoids. They are no different from ordinary beasts except 
that their bestiality has been heightened by the human inventions of alcohol, 
property, and sexual taboo. 


At the end of the nineteenth century it was possible to view naturalism as 
a welcome breath of air; we can hardly say fresh air. In addition to its negative 
function in sweeping away the artificiality of Victorianism, it soon resulted in a 
few works of a high quality and of a genuine originality. There is no point 
in denying that Romains, Martin du Gard, Verga, Dreiser, and Dos Passos are 
great authors, or that they contributed something valuable to western letters. 


Today, however, naturalism is no longer revolutionary; in fact it is the most 
archaic form of literature now being seriously practiced. It has lost its novelty, 
and its purgative effect on literary artificiality is quite unnecessary, as anyone 
can verify by scanning the best-seller lists. Yet even today, if one doesn’t like 
From Here to Eternity or The Naked and the Dead, he finds himself attacked 
as a prude, a pedant, and a Victorian — in short as a reactionary. From mani- 
festo, naturalism has become dogma. La Terre is no longer shocking; it is only 
depressing, like a small boy repeating dirty words in a singsong voice while he 
picks his nose. In his preface to the new translations Angus Wilson tells how, 
when the novel in 1888 was hauled into the British courts for obscenity, “Sir 
Edward Clark had only to read the passage about the mating of the bull, for 
the horrified jury to request to hear no more.” In the end the publisher was fined 
a hundred pounds and the book “was removed from the gaze of almost all 
readers of the English language until 1954.” Yet the idea that a young girl 
should bring a heifer to a neighboring farm to be bred, and even that she should 
assist Monsieur le Taureau in his task when his natural skill falls short, is no 
longer horrifying to us; our sensibilities have been dulled by Erskine Caldwell. 
Naturalism has always had the disadvantage of being both praised and attacked 
for the wrong reasons. Les Thibaults and The “Genius” are not immoral books, 
but on the other hand they are not good books merely because they are “frank”; 
they are good books because they give some insight into human character and 
into the meaning of human existence. In short, they are good books for the same 
reason that all works of fiction are good; and the same judgment ought to be 
applied to every work of naturalism. Judged by this standard, La Terre becomes 
puny, and so do a lot of American naturalistic novels. 


Why is naturalism often so insufferably meretricious when the shock effect 
is discounted? The early French naturalists were fond of poking fun at such 
novels as Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, in which the heroine, 
marooned on a wreck, submits to death by drowning rather than disrobe in view 
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of her rescuers. This, argued the naturalists, is not natural action; it is sentimental 
and spurious, and any novel that relates it is dishonest. There are at least two 
fallacies here, one specific and one implied. In the first place Virginie’s act was, 
in the eighteenth century, “natural” in the sense that it was what a good many 
girls of her high moral quality would have done. The naturalists object to her 
because she is not a beast, and therefore refuses to save herself in what the 
eighteenth century would consider a beastly fashion. Today, of course, she 
would fling off her clothes and swim in in a competent Australian crawl, prob- 
ably outstripping her male rescuers by several yards. Man is a social animal, 
and “natural” action is what men do. But even if we accept Virginie’s prudery 
as “unnatural,” is Nana’s depravity any more natural? By our own definition 
just established, it is perhaps “what men do,” at least in the slums of Paris in 
the eighteen-eighties. Perhaps it stands as a salutary contrast to romanticism. 
But it is not the whole picture, and it is no good pretending that it is. Altruism 
was still occasionally practiced by people even in 1880; surely there are other 
human motivations than heredity, avarice, and passion. Zola himself risked his 
fortune and reputation to throw himself into the Dreyfus affair, apparently out 
of sheer idealism. Is Nana natural? Are the lustful and avaricious peasants of 
La Terre natural? This is a question. It depends on one’s view of man. But 
whether La Terre is a good novel or not depends on one’s view of a novel. 
“What would a witness have noted,” asks Mr. Sullivan, “as he watched Julien 
hold Mme de Rénal’s hand? The whole drama of the scene is precisely in the 
fact that little of it appears on the surface. Stendhal takes his position within 
his character and works from the inside outward. Maupassant is almost always 
outside his character and remains there.” Exactly, and the same is true of most 
naturalists. When James Jones or Norman Mailer turns to internal analysis, 
he does so not as a naturalist but as a psychologist in the tradition of Virginia 
Woolf; and if we admire him for this we should at least not admire him as a 
naturalist. Let us not be so reactionary as to fall into the avant-gardism of the 
eighteen-eighties, and imagine that a novel is remarkable because its author has 
mastered the style of the public-lavatory scrawl. 

The new translation of Earth is competent, although it has a struggle with 
the peasant patois. It is never easy to recreate the slang of another age. Wilson’s 
preface, which seems to treat frankness as an essential in a novel, is a fairly 
comprehensive credo of modern naturalism. As for Mr. Sullivan’s book, it is 
a carefully documented study of Maupassant’s novels viewed in the light of 
his published critical philosophy. It emphasizes his quality as a novelist rather 
than as a short-story writer, and it demonstrates that he was a model naturalist 
as well as a good raconteur. None of these things are exactly original, but they 
are well-said. Perhaps they needed saying. The question that needs asking, 
however, is whether the publication of anything pertaining to naturalism is 
today, as Mr. Wilson argues, “a literary event of first rate importance.” 


University of Utah DonaLp HEINEY 
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RANDOLPH-MACON PROSE AND VERSE, Votume IV. (Lynchburg, 
Virginia: Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 1954. 224 pages, $4.50.) 


Criticizing Randolph-Macon Prose and Verse, Volume IV, is a little like de- 
scribing the manners of young people marching primly into their first formal 
party. Many of the sixty-six stories, one-act plays, vignettes, and poems in the 
book seem a bit abashed at finding themselves clad in the dignity of hard covers, 


Thus the volume poses a mild problem for a reviewer. Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College is, of course, to be commended for providing a handsomely 
designed and printed medium for the students’ creative writing. But the external 
stateliness of the book leads one to expect something more than many of the 
selections, at least those which must be classed as “English themes,” have to 
offer. Examples of such writings are “The Vagabond Life,” a narrative of a 
bicycle tour; “Across the Boundary,” a description of the back campus of R-M; 
“J. Alfred,” the odyssey of a college girl’s jallopy; and “A Further Tribute to 
‘J. Alfred.’” After one has accepted the paradox, he can find merit in many 
of the contributions for they contain much technically sound work. There is 
little sense, under the circumstances, in criticizing most of the writing for being 
conventional in tone. Approved practices, such as the use of materials well 
known to the writer, accurate observation, and clear, precise and graceful 
expression, are, in the apprentice stage, preferable to “experimental writing” 
which only apes the pioneering of some rare genius. But after these concessions 
have been made, the reader still feels a little disappointment arising mainly 
from the apparent lack of something transcending the “‘assignment” motivation 
in many of the writers. More than anything else (perhaps I am only reproving 
youth for being young, and not R-M youth only) this lack gives the book a note 
of delayed maturity. 


Such a story as “Gone Are the Days,” at any rate, stands out sharply from 
most of the contributions. In length it is only a trifle. But a pity too deep for 
sentimentality impelled Dorothy Thompson to tell of the loss which an old 
Negro odd-job man felt when his common-law wife was taken away to a mental 
hospital. She writes with economy of means and an apparent simplicity that 
conceals genuine skill. 


Some of the lengthier one-act plays, stories and reminiscences of childhood 
also offer evidences of acute observation and fresh insight, but the total impact 
of each is slight. The effect of the volume is adumbrated by Sheila Maria 
Kortlucke’s “Questions for Miniver,” which serves as introduction. Miss Kort- 
lucke suggests that Miniver Cheevy need not have yearned hopelessly for the 
glories of past ages if he had gone to college, because there he would have found 
himself surrounded with survivals of classic cultures and medieval customs. 
Evidently the girls of Randolph-Macon are reasonably well sheltered as well as 
enriched by those survivals. 


Utah State Agricultural College 


CARLTON CULMSEE 
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SOMETHING TERRIBLE, SOMETHING LOVELY. By William Sansom. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 232 pages, $3.50.) 


William Sansom is a phenomenon of the times. With his background of Kafka, 
Chekhov, Hardy, and Poe, and his foreground of hot and cold wars, he is a 
taut recorder of the condition of the psyche today. 

There are twenty-one items in Something Terrible, Something Lovely. They 
vary from sketches, which are but a mood or situation given extension, to finished 
works that limn deep pits of experience. All whether vignette or painting are 
idiosyncratic. It is distinctiveness of presentation, then, rather than detail of 
story, interesting as this often is, that strikes the reader, repelling him if he is a 
traditionalist, and attracting him if he is an experimentalist. 

In Sansom’s style compulsive awareness is the first element noticeable. Every- 
thing is gripped as if all the senses were on the alert. Rigidity of emotion is next. 
Participation in the given event has been too much to bear. Those who break 
have broken. The rest now carry on, but their agonies are frozen like Laocodn’s. 
There is also present an accusatory quality, the more poignant for being implied. 
Growing out of a reiteration of subject matter, it breathes of a world convulsed 
and schizophrenic in turn, and it silently holds up both states to judgment. 

Unlike minatory writers of academic nature Sansom speaks out of direct 
experience with life. He has been on many highways north and south. He has 
also groped through many lanes. But it was as a firefighter in war-harrowed 
London that he got a professional acquaintance with the terrors to which men 
are subject. He recalls some frightful occasions. Building Alive is of a structure 
grown inimical under bombing; Journey into Smoke, of a progress through an 
opacous vault; In the Morning, of a gasoline tank ready to explode. 

Terror appears also in a second series of documentaries. The cause of terror, 
however, has changed. It no longer is in natural forces released or about to be 
released but stems from human reaction confused or pustulant as the case may 
be. One story, seemingly engrossed with a commonplace of youngsters, is really 
an apograph of a female’s first reaction to a male. Another tale deals with a 
murder in terms of the murderer’s needs. Still another accounts for the warped 
tenderness of a madman. Further narratives are no less forbidding. But though 
they are Gothicisms they are yet on the plane of recognizable behavior. 

This is not so for members of a third group. In this we are introduced to the 
surrealism of private worlds. The Cliff, The Vertical Ladder, The Little Fears, 
Crabfroth, The Little Room are dark with Freudian matter. Impotence is 
indicated in a man’s inability to climb to the top of a gas tower. Castration is 
specified in a finger that leaves a hand and comes alive by itself. Claustrophobia 
is realized in a nightmare description of a nun walled up to die. 

A final group brings us some distance back toward normalcy. Two stories are 
involved. In them freneticism is no longer egocentric but sociological; that is, 
individual pain has been merged with mass pain. The broader application 
appears quietly in From the Water Junction. Sympathetic from beginning to end, 
Sansom nevertheless drives home his belief that human beings are eventually 
unwilling to escape what they have been conditioned to. 
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How Claeys Died is still more cheerless. A parable on the relationship 
between men, it preaches that neither order (totalitarianism) nor disorder 
(anarchy) is desirable. In the tragic impasse resulting from their struggle there 
is but one thing to do — here Christ’s passion is adumbrated — and that is for a 
Claeys to sacrifice himself and so startle men into peace. Unfortunately the 
prescription is soon invalidated, for the last sentence on Claey’s tragedy is so 
decidedly a tic of scepticism that it topples down whatever faith has been raised. 


Despite the confusion, the story, as do the others, holds one even after it has 
ended. 

This engagement of interest is not without explanation. It is rooted in the 
over-all significance of Something Terrible, Something Lovely. For here is a 
volume that makes one aware of membership in a mankind embattled without 
and within. It scants nothing that is terrible. But in expressing the terror 
honestly, minutely, and uniquely it bodies forth something strangely lovely. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Max CosMAN 


THE IDEAL BEAR 


DON GEIGER 


The bear who lounged in her crib possessively 
Exerted a lover’s irresistible art. 

Natty he was, and her original chants 

Told how unique the particular catch in her heart. 


Was it her chants reminded him of prayer? 
Smiling blandly, he took his idolized ease, 
A universal lover. Where he turned, 

The smile would follow, every girl to please. 


Such love seemed none at all, and now she stares 
Gloomily like a prisoner through her bars. 

Does she think outside’s release from the toy bears, 
Or a world mechanical, and cribbed by stars? 


Across a dismayed space, she listlessly tilts 
A falling god on a white waste of quilts. 
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NOTES 


THE ANTI-MORMON DRAMA IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States throughout the last half of the nineteenth century 
the drama was largely devoted to the ridicule of various racial, religious, national, 
and regional minorities. In the stage plays of this period Negroes, Jews, Irishmen, 
Germans, Yankees, and virtually every other group of persons who deviated from 
the white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, American norm, were held up to American 
audiences as ludicrous or despicable primarily on the basis of this deviation. One 
religious group greatly abused on the American stage was the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Beginning in the late 1850’s, and not ending until well after the turn of the 
century, a large number of anti-Mormon plays were written in the United States, 
and a great many of these plays were produced and published. They were, 
generally speaking, of two main types: those plays which were primarily designed 
to be anti-Mormon, and those plays which only incidentally made use of a 
Mormon in the role of the villain. The former used every aspect of the Mormon 
faith as a means to ridicule, condemn, or excite hatred and fear of the Latter-day 
Saints; the second was the stereotyped melodrama of the period but used the 
then controversial religion as one means of characterizing the villain. In the 
distinctly anti-Mormon plays, Brigham Young customarily figured as villain. 
A review of these plays reveals many interesting facts about public opinion 
toward the Mormons in the latter nineteenth century. 

Although the winter of 1857-58 saw the satisfactory resolution of the out- 
standing differences between the Mormons and the previously hostile federal 
government, it was not until then that the anti-Mormon drama first appeared. 
The Mormons by Thomas Dunn English, apparently the first Mormon play to 
have been produced, was performed at Burton’s Theatre, New York, in March, 
1858, and was published that same year by Samuel French. Its playbill states 
that it was written 
to exhibit a practical view of the actual and exciting doings of the Mormons in their own homes 
—the Policy of their Rulers, their connection with the Indians, Hostility to the Federal Govern- 
ment —the Workings of their peculiar domestic institutions — Sufferings of the numerous 


wives and children — Public ceremonies and private habits and manners, with an interesting 
story of American emigrants, and the assassinations by the Danites. 


In this play, Brigham Young, the villain, is shown to be a brutal man who has 
no respect for the institution of Christian marriage. He tells a recent convert 
to his religion that another marriage is desirable: 

Youne: I have had a revelation concerning you. I have been commanded to give you my 


daughter Alice for your second wife; and you are to be sealed to her this very 
night, for time and for eternity. 


Woopvitte: Poor Lucy! this thing will kill her. 


Youne: Not a bit of it. She will whimper and whine — first wives always do; but when 
you have taken some three or four more she will get quite used to it; mine did. 


Young is shown as being anything but understanding when he is approached later 


by Lucy Woodville: 
177 
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Lucy: Have mercy on me—on both! He wishes no other wife, I am sure of it. There 
are thousands who aspire to a connection with you. Why single out him? Spare 
me this trial. Do not take my husband from me! Have pity! 


YOuNG: You view this in a wrong light, sister. I know this is a sore cross to you; but, no 
cross, no crown. It was even so with my first wife. I did not yield to her en- 
treaties. I did right. She was all the happier for it. So will you be. 


Lucy: Happier! Do you know why your wife is happy? I will tell you. Because outrage 
after outrage has killed love. . . . She cannot respect you enough to hate — she 
despises you. 


YOUNG: Sister, it is better that none of this wicked and worldly feeling which Gentiles call 
affection, should exist . . . Your pleading is useless. He must take another wife by 
the Church’s command. 


In addition to his brutality, Young is shown to be anti-American: 


Youns: Here, in this western Circassia, I can defy the power of my enemies; consolidate 
these Indian tribes under one standard; and, when the Union crumbles to pieces, 
build up an independent empire, which shall honor me as a ruler while living, and 
canonize me when dead.... 


On April 5, 1858, The National Theatre in New York City produced Life 
of the Mormons at Salt Lake City. This play, which appeared one month after 
The Mormons, probably owed its inspiration to the success of the earlier play. 
The Life of the Mormons, which is apparently no longer extant, again featured 
Brigham Young as its chief target of criticism. 

One month later, in May, 1858, the Half-Moon Club presented a musical 
satire at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, entited Deseret Deserted, “Being A 
Strictly Business Transaction, in four acts and several deeds, involving both 
Prophet and loss.” This satire is written in the style and spirit of Sheridan’s 
The Critic, and it occasionally produces moments of considerable humor. In this 
play, Brigham Young visits another and earlier prophet, Mahomet, and describes 
to him the Mormon practice of polygamy: 


BriGHAM: _ I am the prophet of a mighty race —a race of pious, upright men — 
MaHoMET: Omit the men, and come to the women. 


BRIGHAM: _ By our creed, each man is allowed one wife to whom he is obliged to remain true 
and faithful. 


MaHometT: Speak! 
BriGHAM: __ Until he finds another that suits him better. 
ManHomet: Ah!—Go on. Bismillah. 


BRIGHAM: Marshmallow! ... And by a simple system of progression, I have now arrived at 
my sixtieth improvement upon my first. 


ManHometT: By my beard! The rogue has filched my first idea. 


Later in this same play, Young is seen to drink himself into unconsciousness. 
When he awakens, he craves more liquor, for he would like to return to the land 
of Mahomet: 
BricHAM: Hallo! where am I? Mahomet! Mahomet, I say! Where the deuce can the fellow 
be? (Looks around.) Why, what’s this? Been asleep. (Suddenly sees the bottle.) 
No! Drunk, by the bones of Smith! I remember it all —that bottle of Bourbon. 
But what a dream it was! Those Houris— what eyes! What forms! I wonder, if 
by taking another drink, I could see them again. (Takes a pull.) Any how, I feel 
better. Ah! those black eyes! ... 
Brigham Young; or, The Prophet’s Last Love, a play of no merit whatsoever, 
was written by Henry J. McKinley in 1869, and was published that same year 
in San Francisco. In this play, as in the three earlier plays, Brigham Young is 
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again the villain. Young’s motives for desiring another wife are shown to be 

anything but admirable: 

YOUNG: . .. [am going to take another wife, and must have the strongest pretext for its 
justification. My old wives are played out, and my younger ones are very devils 
to deal with. 

Later, one of Young’s wives indicates that life with the leader of the Mormons 

is somewhat less than perfect: 

CLARA: Dear Mother, farewell, 

I am going to hell 
With the prophet and all of his wives; 
With his sisters and brothers, 
And concubine mothers — 
What a sweet dream of beauty our lives! 
Oh, beautiful world! Oh, beautiful life! 
I am queen of the harem — 
The great prophet’s wifel 
I am queen over all in the harem forever! 
My heart is so happy, 
For life is so sweet! 
I will never know sorrow, 
Oh, never, no, never! 
I am queen over all in the harem forever! 
(She takes poison and dies.) 


On August 16, 1871, Wallack’s Theatre in New York produced Alexander 
Henderson’s Blue Beard; or, The Mormon the Maiden, and the Little Militaire. 
This play, a musical burlesque, was reviewed with considerable favor by the 
critic of the New York Herald. Writing in that paper for Thursday, August 17, 
he indicates that this play, like the earlier Deseret Deserted, satirized the Mor- 
mons through a comparison of their religion with Mohammedanism: 


... the curtain rose and disclosed a fair and handsomely painted picture of the “Village of 
Bishmillah at Sunset,” with the usual number of Eastern houris, having khol-stained eyebrows 
and henna-tipped finger nails. . . . 

From the description of the play — it is, apparently, no longer extant — harem 
scenes were a high point of interest. The critic further comments that “The 
story of Blue Beard and his six wives was known long before the Mormons 
became blessed with the inheritance of Salt Lake . . ,” and indicates (if one is 
puzzled by the appearance of Blue Beard in the Middle East) that any historical 
personage who possessed more than one wife — Mohammed, Blue Beard, or 
Henry VIII — was not out of place in a satire on Mormonism. 

None of the plays mentioned thus far achieved any great vogue of popularity, 
although each was produced and all save Blue Beard were published. In 1877, 
however, there appeared a Mormon play which was to become one of the most 
popular melodramas of the nineteenth century. This play was Joaquin Miller’s 
The Danites in the Sierras. Although of immense popularity, The Danites was 
not well received by the drama critics. Writing in the New York Times for 
August 23, 1877, the critic of that paper stated: “ “The Danites’ is the author’s 
maiden effort, and the announcement that it is should, therefore, be held as 
equivalent to a plea for indulgence. The play needs it.” Despite this unfavor- 
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able review, The Danites was played before enthusiastic audiences for several 
years by McKee Rankin and his wife, Kitty Blanchard. In this play, which 
takes place in a California mining camp, little Billie Piper, the daughter of one 
of Joseph Smith’s murderers, is pursued by two evil “Avenging Angels,” who 
have been instructed to kill the families of Smith’s persecutors even “unto the 
third and fourth generation.” The Danites are, of course, slain at the conclusion 
of the play. 

On October 11, 1880, Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre in New York 

produced Deseret, a comic opera by Dudley Buck and W. A. Croffut. This 
operetta, a failure in spite of the undeniable talents of its authors, drew harsh 
criticism from the New York Times critic: 
. .. this latest addition to “comic opera” is not entitled to consideration, either by those who 
wish to enjoy a theatrical entertainment without being disgusted by vulgarity, or by the musically 
inclined public, who expect to hear some good music from the pen of Mr. Dudley Buck. The 
subject of the opera is necessarily unclean. There is nothing picturesque about polygamy as 
practiced in Utah. It is a disgraceful blot on our civilization. ... 

Joaquin Miller once again showed his preoccupation with the “Mormon 
menace” in his play Forty-Nine, written in 1881. It does not include a Mormon 
character, but it begins in Nauvoo, Illinois, and has as its female protagonist a 
survivor of the Mountain Meadows Massacre. It was not well received, either 
by critics or by the public, and apparently saw few pérformances. By 1910 Miller 
regretted the unfavorable light in which he had shown the Mormons, and made 
a tardy peace with his conscience: 


The Chinese are not thieves; nor are the Mormons murderers. True, some of their fanatics 
led the Mountain Meadow massacre, but they were no worse, and certainly not better, than the 
Missouri mob that butchered Joseph Smith and his brother, Hiram, founders of the Mormon 
church. 


Arthur Conan Doyle, whose A Study in Scarlet was the first of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, wrote an anti-Mormon play based upon this novel. The play, 
called Angels of Darkness, was finished in 1890, but was never produced, possibly 


owing to the fact that Sherlock Holmes does not appear in the play, although 
Dr. Watson does. 


Little Buckshot (1901), a play by Charles Townsend, made use of a Mormon 
villain, but was not primarily an anti-/Mormon drama. A comparison of this play 
with Border Land, an earlier play by the same author, reveals the superficial 
manner in which Mormonism was imposed upon certain Western melodramas 
which are otherwise unaffected by religious considerations. The stories of Little 
Buckshot and Border Land are almost identical: In each play a handsome young 
Western scout has come East to report to a wealthy businessman; while in the 
East, they expose a villain who has ingratiated himself with the beautiful 
daughter of the businessman; following this exposure, the scout returns to the 
West and is accompanied by the businessman and his family; in the West the 
villain abducts the heroine, and the hero eventually rescues her and slays the 
villain. In both of these plays the characters, the settings, the costumes, the 
dialogue, and the plot incidents are almost identical. The sole difference of any 
consequence is the fact that in Little Buckshot the villain is a Mormon, and in 
Border Land he is not. It is obvious that in Little Buckshot, as in The Danites 
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in the Sierras and Forty-Nine, the Mormons and Mormonism could easily have 
been excluded from the play without altering the over-all effect. This, however, 
is not true of such early plays on Mormonism as The Mormons, Deseret Deserted, 
and Brigham Young, where the religion of the Latter-day Saints has been made 
integral to the story. 

The last anti-Mormon play of any consequence was The Mormon Wife by 
Howard Hall and Madeline Merli. This play was given thirty-two performances 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre in New York, beginning August 19, 1901. The 
New York Times found this play to be no better than the majority of anti- 
Mormon plays which preceded it: 

First of the new plays of the season is “The Mormon Wife.” Howard Hall and Madeline 
Merli confess themselves responsible for it on the play bill... . Neither the “Mormon Wife” 
nor the company that played it are subjects for serious criticism. 

To conclude this brief review of the major anti-Mormon plays of the nine- 
teenth century, at least three facts seem significant. First, it is obvious that the 
doctrine of plural marriage was the chief target of attack for the anti-Mormon 
playwrights, and, indeed, can be singled out as certainly the major, if not the 
only, reason, for the appearance of the anti-Mormon plays. Second, it is apparent 
that the anti-Mormon drama —or, at least, the major portion of it — came 
surprisingly late in the history of Mormonism; it seems remarkable that, between 
its founding in 1830 and its settlement of differences with the federal government 
in 1857, the Mormon church was not attacked upon the stages of America, and 
that the largest number of anti-Mormon plays were written after 1880. Third, 
the anti-Mormon drama did not produce plays of greatness, whether they be 
measured in terms of box office appeal or artistic achievement. Of the many 
plays written on the subject of the Mormon religion, only one — The Danites 
in the Sierras — was an outstanding commercial success, while none, even if they 
be measured by nineteenth century standards, rose above the level of artistic 
mediocrity. 
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WiruraM R. Garpiner, A Study in Scarlet, 1900. 

CHARLES TOWNSEND, Little Buckshot, 1901. 
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Menlo Park, California Stuart W. Hype 


WILLA CATHER UNDER FIRE: 
HAMLIN GARLAND MisreEaDs A Lost Lady 


A strange paradox surrounded the literary career of Hamlin Garland. His 
militant radicalism of the ’nineties disappeared completely in this century, and 
the man swung to an equally militant reactionism. Garland’s early career found 
the vigorous midwesterner championing the poetry and fiction of Stephen Crane, 
demanding that contemporary critics recognize the high quality of Ibsen’s work, 
and defending the younger writers against critical onslaughts by literati who 
clamored for writing leveled at the “young American girl.” This early crusading, 
however, is completely at variance with Garland’s later critical behavior when 
he attacked modern American fiction as “immoral,” deplored the base French 
influence in modern letters, and stressed the need for literary censorship. Hamlin 
Garland wrote concerning such censorship early in 1924: “The need of restraint 
exists, and I am willing to suffer the consequences. I am quite certain that | 
can say anything worth saying under such laws.” 

These reactionary tenets in Garland’s literary credo telescoped themselves 
into an all-consuming force in his personality; the man’s critical fanaticism, one 
might say, heavily blighted his erstwhile powers of literary perception to such 
a degree that the son of the middle border completely misinterpreted Willa 
Cather’s A Lost Lady (1923), a novel which symbolically dramatized an integral 
portion of Garland’s twentieth century social thesis: all modern concepts now 
permeating the “New West” thoroughly destroy those ideals of honesty and 
integrity that had been inherent in the character of our early western pioneers. 
Garland never publicly denounced Miss Cather’s book, no doubt because the 
novel received almost universally enthusiastic reviews; he did, however, scathe 
A Lost Lady in a letter to one of his literary cohorts. 

On September 28, 1923, Garland posted this hitherto unpublished note to 
Fred Lewis Pattee, pioneer scholar in American literature: 


How is all going? I thought of you yesterday as I came thru Penn. I was on my way East after 
two weeks of lecturing in the North West. Have you seen Beers [sic] book on Crane? I havent 
[sic] but I had some talk with him while he was in the midst of the writing. I read Whitlocks 
[sic] book and was greatly disappointed in it. It seemed to me —like Willa Cather’s latest — 
a concession to the people who want female libertines in their books. . . . I am disgusted with 
a throng of my friends who are lending their talents to this kind of thing. . . . 
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Garland first raps the knuckles of Brand Whitlock for his realistic portrayal of 
small town Ohio life in J. Hardin & Son, a novel recently adjudged worthy of 
standing on the same literary level as Main Street; the irate critic then censures 
Willa Cather along with Whitlock for pandering to the popular demand for 
“female libertines” in current fiction, and he expresses his disgust with numerous 
compatriots of his who have succumbed to the prostituting of their art for mere 
public notice and attention. Garland’s major object of wrath and invective, 
however, involves Willa Cather’s poignant characterization of Marian Forrester, 
heroine of A Lost Lady, and, according to Hamlin Garland, a nefariously created 
“female libertine.” 

In all fairness to the critic, one must admit both that Marian Forrester is an 
immoral woman and that Willa Cather obviously meant her to be one. But 
Miss Cather did not, as Garland implies, create her symbol of immorality as a 
lure to the sensuality of the popular audience. Marian Forrester’s pattern of 
ethical conduct is symbolically meaningful and offers a definite challenge both 
to the intellect and to the creative perception of a most careful reader, for 
A Lost Lady is built on literary principles set down by one of America’s most 
“difficult” novelists and profound literary theorists, Henry James — an artist 
greatly admired and assiduously studied by Willa Cather. 

In the early 1890’s James, in seeking to break away from the formularized 
novel of the day, began to experiment with the characterization of his heroines. 
He carefully worked out a formula for what he called the “Good Heroine” 
and the “Bad Heroine.” One can observe in his novels the good/bad character 
antitheses between these Jamesian pairs: Isabel Archer and Madam Merle in 
Portrait of A Lady, Millie Theale and Kate Croy in Wings of the Dove, and 
Maggie Verver and Charlotte Stant in The Golden Bowl. By juxtaposing the 
black characters with the white, James was well able to root his novels in a 
rigidly firm social ethos: the touchstone of conventional morality was ever- 
present. 

Willa Cather made liberal use of Jamesian theory of the novel in A Lost 
Lady. The Henry James “reflector” is present in young Niel Herbert, who closely 
observes the actions of Marian Forrester and transmits his impressions to the 
reader. And Marian Forrester herself is a true epitome of the Henry James 
“Bad Heroine”; but Willa Cather symbolizes the plight of Marian one step 
beyond Jamesian theory, for there appears in A Lost Lady no female protagonist 
with whose virtue Willa Cather might contrast Marian Forrester’s immorality 
and thus explicitly delineate the social ethos. This seeming structural blunder 
is actually no blunder at all, but an intentional artistic device on the part of the 
author. Marian Forrester is truly a “lost lady,” and her aloneness is markedly 
pointed up by the very absence of that ethos which might have aided in her 
regeneration; basic morality has vanished with the passing of the frontier. While 
the Jamesian “Bad Heroine” capers about European drawing rooms subject to 
the strictest codes of propriety and decorum, Marian Forrester, living in the small 
western town of Sweet Water, a former village of the frontier now in its grave 
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period of transition, has her ethics limited by no such restraints. There remains 
no “Good Heroine” with which to contrast the ethics of Mrs. Forrester, for the 
virtuous have departed with the passing of the pioneers. 

Marian — as Garland, a most chauvinistic Westerner, should have perceived 
— is clearly symbolic of the new spirit of the West. Superficially, she is attractive 
and exciting, impetuous and ever youthful, but deep within she is base and 
corrupt. She is barren both morally and physically, producing no children and 
contributing little positive good to her own limited social circle. After the death 
of her husband, Marian enters into an unholy partnership with Ivy Peters, a 
depraved sadist who in his youth delighted in cutting and maiming small birds. 
The alliance of Ivy and Marian is the culminating symbol of the book: the 
virtue, integrity, and morality of the frontier have been replaced by a degenerate 
sensualism. The heroic age of the West has gone; the “home builders,” as 
Frederick Jackson Turner called them, have vanished, and people such as Ivy 
Peters and Marian Forrester have scattered the concepts of honor and virtue 
to the winds as meaningless abstractions. Captain Daniel Forrester, symbol of 
the Old West, albeit a railroad builder rather than a prairie schooner pioneer, 
declines physically until at last the final breath of the Old West lies stilled. The 
deterioration of the Captain’s health is correlated well with the steady degenera- 
tion of his West and the subsequent decline of moral values. With his passing 
Willa Cather laments that native honesty and integrity have deserted the prairie. 

“Female libertine’? Certainly not in the same sense as Hamlin Garland 
censoriously applied the term. Heywood Broun remarked while reviewing A Lost 
Lady in the New York World that “To know Captain Forrester and Marian 
Forrester is to have an understanding of an age and a class in America.” Hamlin 
Garland evidently failed to perceive this relationship, for A Lost Lady power- 
fully symbolized his very own position. The man might well have wielded the 
Marian Forrester symbol as a vital critical weapon to be hurled against the 
creation of the wilful “female libertine,” deliberately and mechanically contrived 
and controlled by artists of much less integrity and far less talent than Miss 
Cather. For Hamlin Garland to be disgusted with Willa Cather for her portrait 
of Marian Forrester, then, was for Hamlin Garland to be disgusted with his own 
ethic. Too much singularity of purpose —that grotesque type of singularity 
which Hawthorne attributed to all reformers —in his fervent desire to change 
the course of the American novel caused Garland to slight unjustly Willa 
Cather, who was at that very moment giving artistic expression to the man’s very 
own social credo. ACR 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


Tue LIBERAL THOUGHT 


“Who shall say that to live kindly and 
graciously and meet one’s problems 
bravely from day to day is not a great 
art, or that those who can do it are not 
great artists. Aesthetics are understood 
in too restricted a sense.” (Whitehead, 
Dialogues, recorded by Lucian Price.) 


e* & 


On SEEING THINGS AS THEY REALLY 
ARE 


Writing about ninety years ago, Mat- 
thew Arnold expressed the opinion 
that the underlying aim of sincere criti- 
cism was “to see the object as in itself 
it really is.’ He believed that an atti- 
tude of disinterestedness was indispens- 
able to clear seeing. The Arnoldian 
thesis is applied to the problems of the 
present in an essay by Samuel Nock 
“For an Era of the Unanticipated” 
(Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, Summer, 
1954). It is Nock’s opinion that our 
age seems filled with surprises largely 
because we are not sufficiently in- 
formed about what has gone on in the 
past. He suggests that three qualities 
are required if one is to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. These are 
perspicacity, judgment, and decision. 
To develop these qualities one can do 
nothing more useful than to study the 
liberal arts: “The liberal arts do not 
constitute the only way to an under- 
standing of mankind and to experience 
that will clear the vision, sharpen the 
judgment, and determine action; but 
they are the most generally available 
way. Consequently they are the most 
practical way, and therefore in an era 





of practicality they should appeal even 
to those who are busy. The liberal arts 
relate our immediate and limited ex- 
perience to human affairs of centuries 
and millenniums, of near lands and 
far, of war and peace. In this light we 
can see with perspective, objectivity, 
and accuracy.” 


* & 


Somewhat reinforcing Thucydides’ 
theory that history repeats itself and 
Samuel Nock’s acceptance of and en- 
largement of the theory — namely that 
we have few new judgments to make 
and can act more wisely if we know 
the results of men’s judgments in the 
past, is an essay called “Art, Tradition, 
and Truth” by Walter Kaufmann 
(Partisan Review, Winter, 1955). Al- 
though the essay seems to oppose reli- 
ance upon tradition, Kaufmann em- 
phasizes the belief that the great artists 
reflect reality, at least reality as it seems 
to them regardless of what blindness is 
demanded of them by tradition. 

“The piety of the poet consists in a 
reverence not for tradition but for ex- 
perience. The great poet is not a mel- 
liflous liar but a man too honest to be 
able to accept what is stabilized and 
fixed. Impressed with the lack of cor- 
respondence between his own experi- 
ence and the customary interpretations, 
he refuses to sacrifice his perception to 
the stereotyped idols of society.” If 
then, the great artists of all times have 
been men who reflected human life 
as it really is, a study of the arts may 
help us to anticipate more of what may 
happen to us in the twentieth century 
or to meet the unanticipated more ef- 
fectively. 
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ABOUT THE ARTS 


Raphael’s cartoons for The Acts of 
the Apostles, commissioned by Pope 
Leo X in 1515, have from 1519 on been 
woven into tapestries. One of the few 
complete sets of Raphael tapestries has 
recently been given to the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York 
City by Mrs. Louis Bruguiére in mem- 
ory of her husband, an art collector 
and connoisseur. The set was woven 
in England in the seventeenth century. 
(Art News, January, 1955.) 


* 8 # 


“Two statements regarding the free- 
dom of the artist from political or 
other governmental investigations and 
oppressions have recently been issued: 
one was formulated by the Board of 
Trustees of the American Federation 
of Arts at its recent 45th Annual Con- 
vention; the other was in the form of a 
letter sent to the Editor of the New 
York Times by George Biddle, painter 
member of the Commission on Fine 
Arts. The American Federation of 
Arts’ statement said, ‘Freedom of ar- 
tistic expression in a visual work of art, 
like freedom of speech and press, is 
fundamental in our democracy.’ Mr. 
Biddle, concerned specifically with po- 
litical investigations of artists con- 
sidered for federal commissions, stated 
that ‘outside the orbit of the Soviet 
totalitarian states, our Federal Govern- 
ment is the only nation I know that 
employs a secret organization to investi- 
gate the political background of artists 
before granting them commissions.’ ” 
(Art News, January, 1955, p. 8.) 


*% * oS 
ARCHEOLOGY AND ArT IN SoviET Russia 


John Haskins in “Digging behind 
the Iron Curtain” (Art News, pp. 44 


ff.) reports considerable archeological 
activity in the Soviet Union. So vast is 
the territory now included in the 
USSR that that country has within 
itself a large number and variety of 
sites that have been only lately or 
partially developed or are as yet un- 
explored. At present many Russian 
archeologists have gone on an exchange 
basis to China, and reports of many 
archeological discoveries in China have 
appeared in Soviet periodicals. Prob- 
ably the area of most interesting ar- 
cheological exploration in Soviet Russia 
at present is the Altai mountain region. 
The explorations in this area have 
recently been reported in a book of 
high quality both in form and content 
called The Culture of the Population 
of the Altai Mountains during the 
Scythian Period. “Despite the sparsity 
of communication on these subjects 
from Soviet Russia, it is increasingly 
apparent that the importance of the 
material necessitates a free interchange 
of scientific information. It is to be 
hoped that in the near future Western 
scholars will have freer access to ma- 


terial in the USSR.” 


* * 7 
EsTHETICcs CoMPETITIONS 


“Three cash prizes for essays in 
esthetics or the philosophy of art by 
American authors will be awarded in 
1955 by the Franklin J. Matchette 
Foundation of New York. First prize 
will be $300, with second and third 
prizes of $200 and $50 respectively. 

“The awards will be made by the 
editorial staff of The Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism for essays on 
topics like the following: relations be- 
tween metaphysics and esthetics in 
contemporary philosophy; the esthetics 
of philosophic naturalism; American 
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esthetics in the 19th century; trends in 
contemporary art as related to trends 
in contemporary philosophy. 

“Essays should be addressed to Dr. 
Thomas Munro, Editor of the Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 
6, Ohio. Entries are due September 30, 
1955.” (Announcement in Arts, Janu- 


ary 15, 1955.) 


* * * 


THe WHoLE MAN 


At the 45th Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Arts in New York City, 1954, the 
general topic of discussion was “The 
Whole Man,” probably the subject 
with which the humanities are most 
basically concerned. At the conven- 
tion Wallace Stevens read a paper 
“The Whole Man: Perspectives and 
. Horizons,” which is printed in the Yale 
Review, Winter, 1955. 

The whole man, as Stevens seems 
to visualize him, is both theorist and 
technician with probably more of the 
theorist in him. The theorist’s function 
“is to conceive of the whole and, from 
the center of their universal perspec- 
tives, to tell us about it.” The all- 
round man sees all art in relation to 
all life. Ideally, all men would be all- 
round men, but the pressures of our 
time have created the need for tech- 
nicians. These are our product and 
necessary to our existence. But a faith 
in the truth enspirits both technicians 
and theorists: 

“The great modern faith, the key to 
an understanding of our times — is 
faith in the truth and particularly in 
the idea that the truth is attainable, 
and that a free civilization based on the 
truth, in general and in detail, is no 
less attainable.” 
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THE CoMFORTING THOUGHT 


(There are some things that we do 
not need to worry about.) “There are 
things which are within our power, and 
there are things which are beyond our 
power. Within our power are opinion, 
aim, desire, aversion, and, in one word, 
whatever affairs are our own. Beyond 
our power are body, property, reputa- 
tion, office, and in one word, whatever 
are not properly our own affairs.” 
(Epictetus, The Enchiridion.) 


* * % 
IN CANADA 


The Bulletin of The Humanities 
Association of Canada for January, 
1955, announces that a national con- 
ference on “The Humanities and Gov- 
ernment” was held in Ottawa last 
November. The Prime Minister, the 
Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, addressed 
the delegates and praised the work of 
the Humanities Research Council. He 
said that the humanities are a vital 
force for keeping a nation free and that 
those who advance the cause of the 
humanities deserve the gratitude of the 
government. 

The Annual Conference of the Hu- 
manities Association of Canada will be 
held on Monday and Tuesday, May 30 
and 31, 1955, in the University of 
Toronto. The main speaker at the 
public meeting will be Professor Morris 
Bishop, Cornell University. 


* * % 
PROGRAM IN AMERICAN STUDIES 
A grant of $107,000 to the Program 


in American Studies at the University 
of Minnesota has been made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The funds will be used over a period 
of four years to strengthen the present 
activities in American Studies and to 
underwrite new projects. 
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Graduate fellowships ranging from 
$2000 to $4000 per student will be 
granted annually from 1955 through 
1958, to candidates for the doctoral 
degree in American Studies. The fel- 
lows will do no teaching but will de- 
vote all their time to study and re- 
search. Applicants must hold a degree 
in one of the humanities, in one of the 
social sciences, or in American civiliza- 
tion. 

Beginning in 1955, a distinguished 
visiting professor of American Studies 
will be brought to the University an- 
nually. In addition, guest professors 
in various university departments con- 
cerned with American civilization will 
be engaged for the summer session. For 
teachers in colleges and secondary 
schools, an institute on the teaching 
of American civilization will be held 
during the summer. 


Visiting professors, members of the 
University of Minnesota faculty, and 
advanced graduate students will engage 
in cooperative research on relations be- 
tween American civilization and sci- 
ence and technology. Out of this study 
should come, first, increased under- 
standing of the techniques of inter- 
disciplinary research and, second, new 
insights into the role of the machine 
in the past, the present, and perhaps 
the future of American civilization. 


New Compete EDITION oF Mozart 


On the occasion of the 200th an- 
niversary of the birthday of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart on January 27, 1956, 
the International Mozarteum Founda- 
tion in Salzburg is appealing to music 
lovers throughout the world to partici- 
pate in a gratitude fund “Pro Mozart,” 
with the help of which a monument 
to the great composer is to be set up in 
the form of a new edition of Mozart. 

The first complete edition, which 
was concluded about 70 years ago, has 
long been out of print and needs bring- 
ing up to date in accordance with the 
latest research. The New Mozart Edi- 
tion is to appear in the course of about 
fifteen years and will embrace probably 
about 110 volumes. A separate “Criti- 
cal Commentary” will appear with 
each volume of music. The cost of a 
subscription for the whole work (with- 
out Critical Commentaries) will 
amount to about $320 spread over fif- 
teen years. 

The Edition will be published in 
conjunction with the Mozart cities 
Augsburg, Salzburg and Vienna. The 
President of the German Mozart- 
Society, Dr. Ernst Fritz Schmid, has 
been appointed General Editor. It is 
intended that a number of volumes of 
the New Mozart Edition shall appear 
by the Mozart Year 1956. 





